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EDIIORIIIL 


by Sheila Williams 


THE 2010 DELL MAGAZINES AWARD 


I left New York City in mid-March on a 
beautiful springlike morning with 
temperatures in the seventies. Fortu- 
nately, it was an equally lovely after- 
noon when I arrived in Orlando, Florida. 
As usual, I was attending the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Fantastic in the 
Arts where I would bestow the Dell Mag- 
azine Award for Undergraduate Excel- 
lence in Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Writing on a lucky winner. The award, 
which includes a five hundred dollar 
first prize, is co-sponsored by Dell Maga- 
zines and the International Association 
for the Fantastic and is supported by the 
School of Mass Communications, Uni- 
versity of South Florida. 

My co-judge, Rick Wilber, and I choose 
the finalists from a blind read of the sto- 
ries submitted to the contest. I was 
greatly relieved that we have this proce- 
dure in place when I discovered that this 
year’s winner, Rachel Sobel — a junior at 
the University of Washington (Seattle) — 
was a student I’d met last summer at the 
Alpha Science Fiction, Fantasy, and Hor- 
ror Workshop for Young Writers that 
takes place each July in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Rachel is tiny, vivacious, 
and smart. Her talent shone through at 
the workshop and it shone through 
again in her beautiful story about “The 
Dead Star, the Satirist, and the Soldier.” 
This painful story about the aftermath 
of a lost cause will appear on our website 
next year. Last year’s award-winning 
story, “We Were Real,” by Josh Eure 
should be up on our site soon. Look for it 
at asimovs.com. 

Miah Saunders, a sophomore at High 
Point University in North Carolina, was 
this year’s first runner-up. Having just 
turned twenty, Miah was disappointed to 
learn that she was ineligible to attend 
the Alpha workshop, but “Lilith,” her 


compelling story about artificial intelli- 
gence, was a strong indication that she 
would be an excellent candidate for Clar- 
ion, Clarion West, or the Odyssey writers 
workshops. 

It turned out, though, that most of our 
other finalists were veterans of the illus- 
trious Alpha. The workshop’s alum in- 
cluded our second runner-up, Rebecca 
McNulty, a sophomore from The College 
of New Jersey and author of the evoca- 
tive “Sister’s Hands.” Rebecca also re- 
ceived an honorable mention for her 
moving tale about “Scales for Ivan.” 

Our third runner-up was Rachel 
Halpern, the author of the amusing 
“Lucky Stiff” and another alum of the 
workshop. In addition to having a bevy 
of Alpha students, we seemed to have a 
nm on college sophomores. Rachel was a 
sophomore at Grinnell College in Grin- 
nell, Iowa. Since the Rachels and Rebec- 
ca were all very good friends, I found my- 
self tripping up over their names. Rachel 
Halpern tried to help me out by refer- 
ring to herself as the “evil Rachel,” but 
since both she and Rachel Sobel seemed 
like “good Rachels” to me, I was hope- 
lessly baffled all weekend and mostly 
called them both Rebecca. 

Fortunately, the name of the final Al- 
pha alum did not start with an “R.” An- 
other sophomore, Lara Donnelly of 
Wright State University in Dayton, 
Ohio, who received an honorable men- 
tion in last year’s contest, put in a re- 
peat performance this year with her 
chilling “Family Ties.” Lara, who had 
been studying abroad, flew in from 
Cork, Ireland, for the conference. Much 
to her delight, she discovered her good 
friend and Wright State University ju- 
nior, Anthony Powers was also in Flori- 
da receiving an honorable mention for 
his enigmatic story, “Left.” Alas, one of 
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our honorable mentions, Eugenia Lily 
Yu of Princeton University, could not be 
on hand to receive her award for “An Au- 
reate Earth.” 

As usual, the students were warmly 
welcomed by a number of leading au- 
thors. They met conference guest of hon- 
or Nalo Hopkinson and rising star N.K. 
Jemison. They also had a chance to 
spend time with Marie Brennan, Suzy 
McKee Chamas, Ted Chiang, Stephen R. 
Donaldson, Andy Duncan, Kathleen Ann 
Goonan, Kij Johnson, Joe Haldeman, 
James Patrick Kelly, John Kessel, Patri- 
cia McKillip, Sandra McDonald, Kit 
Reed, Peter Straub, and many other 
writers. 

We are actively on the lookout for next 
year’s winner. The deadline for submis- 
sions is Tuesday, January 4, 2011. All 
full-time imdergraduate students at any 
accredited imiversity or college are eligi- 
ble. Stories must be in English, and 
should run from one thousand to ten 
thousand words. No submission can be 

Editorial: The 2010 Dell Magazines Award 


returned, and all stories must be previ- 
ously impublished and imsold. 

There is a $5 entry fee per story and a 
special flat fee of $15 is available for an 
entire classroom of writers. Instructors 
should send all the submissions in one or 
more clearly labeled envelopes with a 
check or money order. Checks should be 
made out to the Dell Magazines Award/ 
RWilber. There is no limit to the number 
of submissions from each writer. Each 
submission must include the writer’s 
name, address, phone number, and col- 
lege or imiversity on the cover sheet, but 
please do not put your name on the actu- 
al story. 

You can also submit your story at our 
award website: www.dellaward.com and 
send your entry fee by separate mail, or 
you can mail the story to the address be- 
low along with your submission fee, or 
you can send the story as an attachment 
to RWilber@usf.edu and mail the entry 
fee separately. You can visit with previous 
finalists and current writers at our Face- 
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book site. Search for the Dell Magazines 
Award or go directly to http: / / www. 
facebook. com / pages / manage 1 / pages / 
Dell-Mc^azines-Award / 1 77319923776 
The judges reserve the right to dou- 
hle-check your university status. For 
this year's contest, you must have been 
a full-time undergraduate during the 
fall 2009; spring 2010; summer 2010; or 
fall 2010 semesters (or quarters) of your 
imiversity or college. 

Story submissions should have been 
written during your time as a student. 
However, if you attended college full- 
time during a qualifying semester and 
then graduated, went to part-time sta- 
tus, or quit entirely for a time, you are 
still eligible. In general, the winner of 
the Dell award will be the story that 
best meets the expectations of the 
judges. Those stories t 5 q)ically are “char- 
acter oriented”; i.e., the characters, 
rather than the science, provide the 
msdn focus for the reader’s interest. Se- 
rious, thoughtful, yet accessible fiction 
will have the best chance of success. The 
judges do enjoy humorous stories, hut 
pun endings have little chance of suc- 
cess, and the judges are not interested 
in sword & sorcery, elves, trolls, or drag- 
ons. They are not interested in explicit 
sex or violence, either. Generally, bear in 
mind that all fiction is written to exam- 
ine or illuminate some aspect of human 
existence, but that in science fiction the 
backdrop against which events occur is 
the size of the imiverse. 

Before entering the contest, contact 
Rick Wilber for more information, rules, 
and manuscript guidelines. He can be 
reached care of: 

Dell Magazines Award 
School of Mass Communications 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33620 
Rwilber@usf.edu 

Next year’s winner will be announced 
at the 2011 Conference on the Fantastic, 
in the pages of Asimov’s Science Fiction 
magazine, and on our website. O 
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REFLECIIOHS 


Robert Silverberg 


BRAVE NEW WORDS 


S cience fiction has its own specialized 
vocabulary, words that are immedi- 
ately understandable to initiated 
readers but largely incomprehensi- 
ble to the world in general — ^words like 
hyperspace, teleportation, telekinesis, 
esper, solarian, terraforming. The sub- 
culture known as science fiction fandom 
has a special esoteric jargon too, and its 
words are so cryptic that only a fraction 
of the main science fiction audience 
would understand them — corflu, filk- 
song, Hugo, gafia, GoH, and many more. 

But it occurred to me the other day 
that a good many sciencefictional words, 
and even some of the fannish ones, have 
escaped from our microcosm and estab- 
lished themselves as standard terms in 
modem English. I mean words like “ro- 
bot” and “alien” and “fanzine.” So I betook 
myself to that estimable reference vol- 
ume, Brave New Words, otherwise known 
as the Oxford Dictionary of Science Fic- 
tion, to see just how many escapees there 
are. {Brave New Words, edited by Jeff 
Prucher and published in 2007 by the Ox- 
ford University Press, became self-refer- 
ential a year later when it won a Hugo for 
best non-fiction work. Page 93 defines the 
Hugo as “any of several awards presented 
annually at the World Science Fiction 
Convention ... for excellence in science 
fiction or fantasy writing, art, publishing, 
etc.”) From it I drew these examples: 

Robot. Everybody knows what a robot 
is: a big clmiking metal machine, usually, 
but not always, anthropomorphic in 
shape, that does the jobs humans don’t 
want to do. Robots perform dangerous 
tasks inside atomic power plants. Assem- 
bly lines in factories use robot arms to 
put things together. People who speak in 
dull, monotonous, mechanical tones are 
described as “robotic.” The word is part of 
the common language. But it comes 


straight out of science fiction: Karel 
Capek’s 1923 play, R. UR — the initials 
stand for “Rossum’s Universal Robots” — 
which is about the advent of quasiintelli- 
gent mechanical laborers. Capek didn’t 
have to reach very far to invent a name 
for his machines. It came from his native 
language, Czech, where it means “work,” 
usually with the implication of hard, bor- 
ing work. It is found in other Slavic lan- 
guages, too, which provided a strange ex- 
perience for me last year when I visited 
Poland and, on my first day, found a sign 
posted on the wall outside my hotel that 
said, UWAGA! ROBOTY BUDOWLANE! 
I had learned already that “uwaga!” 
meant “danger!” Were we being warned 
against berserk robots in the vicinity? Not 
quite. A Pohsh fnend provided the prosaic 
translation: “Danger! Construction work!” 

From robot we move smoothly to an- 
droid, a word that in its SF usage general- 
ly is intended to mean a kind of artificial 
human that more closely resembles the 
real thing than a robot does: not a metal 
creature but one made of synthetic flesh. 
It, too, is widely used in standard Enghsh 
these days. Brave New Words tells us that 
it was in use centuries ago to describe ar- 
tificial beings supposedly manufactured 
by alchemists, so perhaps we ought not to 
credit its coinage to science fiction writers, 
though they were the ones who popular- 
ized its usage, beginning in the 1930s. But 
its variant, droid, even more widely used 
nowadays, imquestionably comes straight 
out of SF — from George Lucas’s movie 
Star Wars, which gave us the beloved and 
not at all human-shaped droid R2D2, 
among others. Science fiction movies and 
television shows have much greater au- 
diences than even the most popular SF 
novel, which is why their coinages pass 
so readily into the language. Beam me 
up, Scotty — even the stodgy magazine 
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American Banker was using the phrase 
as far back as an issue of July 1984, ac- 
cording to Brave New Words, in its sense 
of “Get me out of here fast.” It originated, 
of course, on Star Trek, as did many an- 
other phrase now in colloquial use. 

The ease with which people use the ex- 
pression “ET” to describe some strange 
creature that they have encountered is 
another example of the power of Holly- 
wood science fiction to transform oiu* lan- 
guage. I have heard the term used by 
real-world people, people who don’t know 
Bradbury from Heinlein, when speaking 
of an odd-looking cat, a peculiar aquari- 
um specimen, even a funny-looking baby. 
“ET,” of course, is short for “extraterres- 
trial,” which means “not of this earth.” 
That word was once part of our private 
lingo, traceable back at least to a 1941 
pulp story by C.M. Kombluth. “ET,” the 
abbreviation, turns up as far back as 
1944 in a fan publication. But it was 
Stephen Spielberg who put it into the 
public vocabulary with his 1982 movie, 
E.T.: the Extraterrestrial, which showed 
umpty million filmgoers that a creature 
from another world could be charming, 
winsome, lovable... and extraterrestrial. 

It was another film that gave us that 
dreadful term “outer space,” so widely 
and imfortimately used today — 1953’s It 
Came from Outer Space. (Not a very dis- 
tinguished movie, though it was adapted 
from a story by Ray Bradbury, and let us 
hope Bradbury had nothing to do with 
coining that silly locution. Where is “out- 
er” space? How far out there do we have 
to go to reach it?) The movie did lead 
British novelist J.B. Priestley to urge 
writers, a year later, to devote themselves 
instead to the literary exploration of inner 
space, “the hidden life of the psyche,” emd 
“inner space,” too, has passed into om" lan- 
guage as the antithesis of the place where 
the dumb sci-fi movies are set. 

Oh, sci-fi. Another hateful term that 
will never be eradicated from our lan- 
guage. It was coined, apparently, by anal- 
ogy with “hi-fi,” a twentieth-centmy term 
short for “high fidehty,” referring to supe- 
rior reproduction of musical sound. It’s 

Reflections: Brave New Words 


reasonable enough to collapse “high fideli- 
ty” into “hi-fi,” I suppose, and even “sci- 
ence” into “sci-,” but abbreviating “fiction” 
as “fi” has always struck me as barbarous. 
I used to blame the old-time SF fan For- 
rest J Ackerman for setting “hi-fi” loose in 
our midst somewhere in the 1950s, but to 
my chagrin Brave New Words has foimd a 
1949 citation for it in a letter from none 
other than Robert A. Heinlein, talking 
about his writing a “sci-fi” short story. Per- 
haps we don’t owe “outer space” to Brad- 
bury, but evidently Heinlein was using 
“sci-fi” long before Ackerman, and more’s 
the pity. (Heinlein also provided us with 
grok, from his 1961 novel Stranger in a 
Strange Land, which everybody has used 
since the hippie era to mean “to under- 
stand” or “to be in time with” or, well, “to 
dig,” in the sixties sense of that verb. It 
doesn’t belong to Heinlein any more. You 
see it everywhere from TV Guide to Peo- 
ple Magazine to The New York Times.) 

What about science fiction itself? It’s a 
term that the whole world understands, 
but once upon a time it was exclusively 
ours, right? Well, not exactly. Brave New 
Words has found an 1851 essay talking 
about science fiction as a kind of fiction 
that offers “a knowledge of the Poetry of 
Science, clothed in a gEirb of the Poetry of 
Life.” A little flowery, perhaps, but as 
good a definition as any I’ve heard, even 
though it does anticipate the founding of 
the first science fiction magazine, Hugo 
Gersback’s Amazing Stories, by seventy- 
five years. (Jemsback himself can be seen 
in a 1927 issue of Amazing referring to 
Jules Verne as “a sort of Shakespeare in 
science fiction,” but in fact he preferred to 
call the stuff he pubhshed “scientifiction,” 
an ugly neologism formed by smoodjing 
together “scientific” and “fiction.” The 
term never caught on, unlike, alas, “sci- 
fi,” which seems here to stay. 

Astronomers use the term “gas giant” 
to speak of big, vaporous planets like 
Jupiter or Neptune, whose apparent 
great size results from having a vast 
quantity of gaseous material wrapped 
aroxmd a relatively small sohd core. TTiey 
probably aren’t aware that James Blish 
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coined the term in 1952 in a science fic- 
tion story called “Solar Plexus.” (The sto- 
ry wasn’t one of Blish’s best, but he was 
tremendously proud to see his coinage 
pass into the language of science.) The 
phrase “flash crowd” is often used nowa- 
days to mean a rapidly assembled large 
group that is called together via cell- 
phone or the Internet. Larry Niven in- 
vented it in 1973 in a story of just that 
name. (I remember it well. I published it 
in an anthology I was editing.) 

If you regard George Orwell’s 1984 as 
science fiction, and I am one of those who 
do, you must credit it with coining a whole 
array of words that are by now indispens- 
able to any discussion of political life: 
doublethink, thoughtcrime, Big Brother, 
unperson, and many more — to which we 
must add the adjective Orwellian, honor- 
ing the author himself They aU come out 
of a 1948 book that took place thirty-six 
years in the future, and I think novels set 
in the future qualify as science fiction. 

Science fiction also gave us alien (in 
the sense of a being from emother world), 
spacesuit, time machine, blastoff, and a 
host of other words that seem like per- 
fectly standard English today. A fanzine 
used to be a mimeographed magazine 
pubhshed by some science-fiction reader 
in an edition of one himdred copies or so 


and full of essays on the stories in last 
month’s Astounding Science Fiction, let- 
ters from SF fans, and, sometimes, ama- 
teur science fiction. I wrote for fanzines 
myself, sixty years ago, before magazines 
started paying me for my stories. (The 
term, derived from “fan magazine,” goes 
back to 1944.) Today a fanzine is more 
usually a big, glossy publication devoted 
to video games, the collecting of sports 
memorabilia, the life and times of some 
pop star, or any other sort of hobby, and 
they are very commercial enterprises in- 
deed. Then there are viruses — not the 
ones that give us the flu, but the kind 
that want to infest our computers. David 
Gerrold wrote about them in his 1972 
novel When Harlie Was One, years and 
years before most of us ever expected to 
be using computers in our daily lives. 
(The companion tech-term, “worm,” 
meaning invasive code that travels in vi- 
ral fashion from computer to computer, 
comes from John Brunner’s novel Shock- 
wave Rider of 1975.) 

And so it goes, as a writer who wrote a 
lot of great science fiction but didn’t want 
it called that once said. We live in a world 
shaped in large measure by the images 
and ideas of science fiction — and the lan- 
guage we speak has been shaped the 
same way. O 
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counting 

T he last time we ventured outside the 
confines of the solar system in this 
space was 2005, when we looked at 
the prospects for finding intelligent 
life in the universe : SETI and Such 
Kasimovs, com / Jssue_0508 / Onthenet. 
shtml>. At that time I was croggled to re- 
port that astronomers had discovered 136 
planets in addition to ovur local nine . . . er 
. . . eight. You will recall that in 2006 the 
International Astronomical Union fa- 
mously banished Pluto <howstuff 
works.com/pluto-planet.htm> to the 
planetary minor leagues. It is a pleasure 
to report that, as I type this, we now 
know of 429 exoplanets in orbit around 
362 stars, according to Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory’s PlanetQuest <planet 
quest.jpl.nasa.gov / index.cfm> site. Alas, 
not one of them is a likely site for a con- 
do development. Indeed, the smallest ex- 
oplanet <sciencenews.org / view /generic 
/ id / 43038 / title / Smallest _exoplanet_yet 
_is_found> to date is at least twice the 
size of our world and orbits COROT 7, a 
yellow dwarf star 489 light years away. 
Unfortunately, this rocky world hurtles 
around its star every twenty hours and its 
hellish surface temperature is between 
1000 and 1500°C. Bring your simblock. 

Oh, and for those of you keeping score 
at home, SETI has foimd exactly 0 (zero) 
extraterrestrial civilizations since 2005. 


discoverers 

I have to say that I lose patience with 
those who claim that humanity’s efforts 
to probe the cosmos are flagging. We live 
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in a golden age of space exploration; it’s 
just that our satellites are doing all the 
heavy lifting. Consider, for example, 
COROT Ksci. esa. int / science-e /www/ 
area / index.cfm?fareaid=39>, which dis- 
covered that smallest exoplanet. COROT 
— short for Convection, Rotation, and 
planetary Transits — is the poster child 
(can a space telescope be a poster child?) 
for international cooperation in plane- 
tary exploration. Led by the French 
Centre National d’Etudes Spatiales 
<cnes.fr> with help from the European 
Space Agency <esa.int>, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Spain and Brazil, it was 
launched in 2006 aboard the Russian 
built Soyuz-Fregat <orbireport.com/ 
Launchers / Soyuz_U-Fregat> rocket car- 
rier. It was the first space mission specif- 
ically designed for exoplanetary research. 
Since its 27 cm telescope reported first 
hght in 2007, it has discovered seven new 
worlds, most of them as big or bigger 
than Jupiter. 

In March 2009, the Kepler <kepler. 
nasa.gov> Space Observatory was 
launched into an Earth-trailing orbit 
around the sun. This was necessary so 
that Earth does not block its view. Its 
huge 1.4 meter primary mirror, the 
largest of any telescope outside of Earth 
orbit, is specifically designed to spot ter- 
restrial planets and so is much more like- 
ly to find earthhke planets than the Hub- 
ble Space Telescope <hubblesite.org>. 
Kepler has a much larger field of view 
and will look continuously at one 
starfield, estimated to be about 156,000 
stars. In January 2010, scientists an- 
nounced Kepler’s first discoveries: five 
new planets, four bigger than Jupiter, 
one the size of Neptune. Although none 
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are terrestrial, it is yet early days in 
what is expected to be a historic mission. 

But how exactly do we find an exoplan- 
et? The obstacles to detection are rnginy, 
which is why the first published observa- 
tion didn’t occur until 1992, when two 
planets were detected around the 
pulsar PSR B1257 +12 <http:l / www. 
nasa.gov / multimedia / imagegallery / 
image _feature_574.html>. (Later a third 
planet was discovered in this exotic sys- 
tem.) For one thing, planets do not pro- 
duce any light of their own. For another, 
they are lost in the brightness of their 
star. And don’t forget that they are mostly 
many, many light years away from us. 
However, scientists have foimd ingenious 
ways to work around these difficulties. 

Radial velocity or Doppler spec- 
troscopy <planetary.org t explore ! topics 
! extrasolar ! radial _velocity.html> is cur- 
rently the most successffil tool in the 
planet hunters’ toolbox, although Kepler 
is expected to change this. Planets exert 
a gravitational tug on their stars, caus- 
ing them to wobble ever so slightly. As a 
star moves toward us or away, we can 
make very precise measurements of its 
periodic Doppler shift, if any. These cy- 
cles are an almost certain indication 
that something is orbiting the star. 

Astrometry <planetary.org ! explore ! 
topics ! extrasolar ! astrometry. html> is 
another method for detecting a star’s pe- 
riodic wobble, and thus the presence and 
mass of orbiting bodies, by pinpointing 
its position in the star field. Unfortu- 
nately we have yet to deploy instru- 
ments precise enough to yield definitive 
astrometric data for planet hunting and, 
although there have been many claims 
of planets discovered by astrometry, 
none have been confirmed. It is possible 
that NASA’s Space Interferometry 
Mission <nexsci.caltech.edu/missions/ 
SIMPQ> delayed many times and now 
scheduled for 2015, may meet this need. 

Microlensing <planetary.org/explore 
/ topics / extrasolar jplanets / extrasolar / 
microlensing.html> allows us to detect 
the most distant planets, as far away as 
the center of our galaxy. When stars 


align, the light from the distant star is 
bent by the closer one, resulting in an ob- 
servable magnification of brightness. 
This effect was predicted by Albert Ein- 
stein <westegg.com/einstein> in the 
General Theory of Relativity <phs. 
org/ wgbh/ nova/ einstein/ relativity>. If 
the distant star has a planet orbiting it, 
it will show up as a deviation from the 
standard magnification event. Although 
this is the only method currently avail- 
able to us for detecting the most distant 
planets, it has the serious disadvantage 
of rel 5 dng on the passage of a near star 
in front of a distant star as seen from 
Earth, a rare event indeed. 

Transit photometry <planetary.org/ 
explore / topics / extrasolar _planets/ extra 
solar / transit _photometry.html> works 
by measuring the dimming of light from 
a star when one of its planets passes be- 
tween it and us. If this transit follows a 
regular pattern, we can infer the size — 
but not the mass — and orbit of the planet. 
Both COROT and Kepler make use of 
this technique and it is expected that, in 
the coming years, they will discover 
many more planets than all the other 
techniques put together. A huge draw- 
back with transit photometry is that it re- 
quires that a transit occur. If the orbital 
plane of the distant solar system isn’t 
edge-on to us, we will see no transit. Alas, 
the majority of planets are not likely to be 
conveniently situated for this technique. 

It is almost impossible to see an exo- 
planet by optical detection, but it has 
happened at least twice. Maybe. In 2004, 
astronomers using the European Very 
Large Telescope array <eso.org/ public 
/ astronomy / teles-instr / vlt.html> claimed 
to have imaged a planetary “object” 
<en.wikipedia.org/ wiki /2M1207b> near 
the brown dwarf star 2M1207. The claim 
is in dispute since the object may not be 
a planet at all, but rather a sub-brown 
dwarf, something between a gas giant 
planet and a brown dwarf star. In 2008, 
scientists using the Hubble announced 
that they had imaged a planet orbiting 
Fomalhaut and called it Fomalhaut B 
<en. wikipedia.org/wiki / Fomalhaut _b>. 

James Patrick Kelly 
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But, direct imaging is a dicey proposition 
that depends on unusual conditions, and a 
bit of luck. Its chief benefit is not so much 
scientific as it is psychological: an image 
makes a new world easier to imagine. 

planet shopping 

There are several excellent online cat- 
alogues of the known exoplanets. The 
Extrasolar Planets Encyclopaedia 
<http:l ! exoplanet. eu> was established 
in 1995 and continues to be updated as 
new worlds are discovered. I was partic- 
ularly impressed by the huge list— with 
links — of ongoing search programs. The 
Geneva Extrasolar Planet Search 
Programmes <exoplanets.ch> cata- 
logues the 291 planets discovered or con- 
firmed by the radial velocity technique. 
JPL’s Center for Exoplanet Science 
<exoplanets.jpl.nasa.gov / index.cfm> is a 
huge site well worth exploring. The Ex- 
oplanet Exploration Program <exep. 
jpl.nasa.gov> pages are a superb re- 
source for the technically minded while 
PlanetQuest succeeds in its mission of 
community outreach. Its New Worlds 
Atlas <planetquest.jpl. nasa.gov / atlas / 
atlas _index.cfm> is a database of all 
known exoplanets. You can filter search- 
es to can find all the hot Neptunes or 
pulsar planets or list planets with host 
stars visible to the naked eye. Why not 
take the kids out for skywatch tonight? 

I can also recommend an amazing site 
called The Neighborhood <deepfly.org 
/ TheNeighborhood / Index.html>. This 
would appear to be the handiwork of one 
Raymond Harris who teUs us “Fm not an 
astronomer, but I do love space and all 
the dark and shiny stuff out there. I try to 
ensure that all the information presented 
on this site conforms with current astro- 
nomical knowledge.” After you get done 
poking around Planets Around Other 
Stars <deepfly. org / TheNeighborhood / 
7b-ExoplanetaryOverview. html> click to 
the home page and journey from the far 
edge of the cosmos as revealed by Hubble 
Ultra Deep Field to the local group of 
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galaxies to the Milky Way to our local so- 
lar neighborhood to our solar system. Mr. 
Harris is an excellent guide and this is a 
must see site for any budding SF writer. 


exit 

Although I have a la 3 Tnan’s interest in 
space exploration — ^healthy but unfortu- 
nately constrained by a severe lack of 
math — I also have a professional inter- 
est in exoplanets, since from time to 
time I find it necessary to build one of 
my own. Luckily there are marvelous re- 
sources online suited to this task. Back 
in my 2005 column, I recommended 
World Builders Home Page <world- 
builders.org> a great resource that col- 
lected materials for a course taught by 
Elizabeth Anne Viau at California State 
University, Los Angeles. Alas, although 
still useful, the site hasn’t been updated 
since 2006. 1 was also a big fan of Star- 
Gen <fast-times.eldacur.com / StarGen / 
RunStarGen.html> and it is still one of 
the best worldbuilders aroimd. For a wide 
range of science fiction and fantasy world 
construction advice, try SpecFic World’s 
World-Building Resources <specfic 
world.com / resources / world.aspx>. (And 
while you’re at it, explore the rest of Spec- 
FicWorld, a busy and ambitious site that 
features fiction and non-fiction) Similar 
to World-Building Resources is World 
Builder Projects <hiddenway.tripod. 
com / world>, although some of the links 
have expired. 

I highly recommend Planet Science 
<planet- science. com> a wonderful site 
funded by the British National En- 
dowment for Science Technology 
and the Arts <nesta.org.uk>, which “is 
for all children who study science and the 
teachers and other adults who support 
them.” Just the thing for autodidacts and 
English majors like yours truly. The 
Shockwave based Planet 10 Sim^ator 
<planet-science.com / randomise / index. 
html?page=/planetl0> is a hoot. 

If I can do it, so can you. Isn’t it time to 
build a world of your own? O 
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“D 

■ rove it then. Prove it by doing something for me. Something special. Some- 
thing . . . imcomfortable.” 

“Anything.” 

She walked across to the table, unlocked the drawer and took out an ancient cat- 
alogue. She flicked through the pages imtil she found the picture, then laid the cat- 
alogue open in front of him. 

“This is illegal,” he said. 

“Not the only thing round these parts in breach of the repro conventions, is it?” 

He stared at the photograph of a shop window in an arcade. It was filled with 
leather goods. He turned to the front and looked at the date. 1900. 

“What do you want?” 

“That bag.” Her finger pointed at the centerpiece of the window display. A leather 
handbag. 

“You want me to travel back two centuries to buy a leather bag for you?” 

“You said an 3 dhing. And you still have that machine... what was it called?” 

“A Tachyon Constellator.” 

“That’s illegal as well, isn’t it? Hidden in the shed back there.” 

“I don’t even know if it still works.” 

“Well, if you love me as much as you say, now’s your chance to find out. Jack.” 

The problem, she claimed, was a new lecturer at the Uniplex. And it was true that 
there had been a minor dalliance, not the first. She had smelt the perfume on him, 
not wearing that perfume herself But the real problem, so he reckoned, was the 
business with the poodle. Jenny ran a pet manicure and groom service called Tiger 
in a Thimble, and a month back Jack had stood in for her when she’d had to go away. 
There had been a poodle, a large one. It had required an elaborate manicure and 
groom, tufts of curly hair to be maintained here, while other areas were to be shaved 
completely. Jack and the dog had not got on. The animal, fHsky to begin with, surly 
by the end, had refused to stay still while he wielded the electric razor. So each cut 
produced a raggedness that necessitated a further cut, a deeper incursion into the 
jabbering creature’s fur. Ruff ruff ruff. Jack had never been unduly fond of dogs, ever 
since one had bitten him when he was nine, necessitating a tetanus injection. He 
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had fovmd the injection worse than the bite. Dogs he could live without. Poodles he 
found ridiculous. The small ones you could at least ignore. Minuscule units of white 
candyfloss attached to old ladies, their peanut feces tiny enough to permit indiffer- 
ence. But the large ones, with their vast snouts, trembly palpitations, and body shav- 
ings — these brought out the animal abolitionist in him. The movement was growing. 
The fragile ecology of the earth these days meant that animals needed to earn their 
space, their spoonful of air, along with anything else that ate and moved. Well, they 
didn’t; not in Jack’s opinion, anyway . . . Long after the royal family had been con- 
signed to the oblivion fate had prepared for its members. Cruft’s continued, and fore- 
most among its otiose embellishments was the topiary poodle. Without thinking. 
Jack found himself reaching to his top pocket for the poison pellets. And that was 
when the dog had bitten him. 

The bite had seemed to renew the long-dormant trauma of those canine incisions 
at the age of nine. It wasn’t a deep bite, but a few red freckles nevertheless appeared. 
Tetanus. The previous injection had surely nm its course by now. So did that mean 
he needed another then? To be pierced by a syringe because of an ecologically super- 
fluous pet. 

He had stared with undisguised hostility at the great, prancing, air-consuming, 
defecation-machine called a poodle. It surely existed in defiance of Darwin’s require- 
ments for natural selection. The peacock’s tail. Jack recalled, had driven the great 
evolutionist to distraction; a single feather from it could make him nauseous. It ap- 
peared to contradict the basic requirements for survival. Well, this poodle was hav- 
ing the same effect now on Jack. And what was worse, the bitch was called Fiona. 
Jack’s recent dalliance (so short it had not been worth the domestic aggravation) had 
been with Fiona. Fiona had been what his wife referred to as the over-perfumed bitch. 
He did not care to recall her in any detail. But at least she hadn’t bitten his hand. 

Jack had continued to stare at the over-large and capering poodle provocatively 
named Fiona. The poodle, now insolently wagging its decorated poker of a tail, stared 
back. Had they both worn gun-belts, as in the old movies, they would surely have 
drawn, there and then. Considering the asymmetric cropping that he’d botched, 
which made the dog look as though she’d been suffering from galloping alopecia, he 
had made a decision there and then, an exasperated one. He seized Fiona firmly be- 
fore she had a chance to demur and shaved her completely, as she yelped and whin- 
nied, and finally subsided into startled silence. For a moment there she had almost 
worn the other Fiona’s face during lovemaking. Afterward, he had informed the 
equally startled owners that he’d found evidence of a microbial infestation, and felt 
he had no choice but to shave the creature and administer a lotion. The appearance 
Fiona was to have made at a major dog show the following week had needed to be 
cancelled. Jenny had accused Jack of an incompetence laced with malice, and they 
had barely spoken since. Her bookings had declined, as word of the cropping had got 
about amongst the poodle-owning community. In an attempt to placate her he had 
shaved his own head. She had merely stared at him at breakfast and said, “Will we 
be canceling Cruft’s for you as well this year, then?” 

And now here they were in their maisonette in East Cheam, holding peace talks. 
And all he had to do to set the matter right with his wife was to refurbish an illegal 
time machine, which hadn’t been switched on for over a decade, then head backward 
into the universe at a speed faster than 186,000 miles per second. The speed of the 
tachyon. As he remembered, it had always been a potentially life-threatening jour- 
ney at the best of times. 

The Quantum Chimera Experiment had been a spin-off from quantum entangle- 
ment. The tachyon had once been a highly speculative particle whose property was 
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to travel faster them the speed of light; this meant, according to Einstein’s still unre- 
futed suggestion, that it moved backward in time. The tachyon’s existence had final- 
ly been established in the same year as the graviton’s, and its mapping coincided 
with certain major entanglement discoveries. Scientists had realized that if you 
could re-constellate a human being as a tachyon partner, you would have for a brief 
period not one but two human beings: one left behind as a hologram awaiting its re- 
union with its active identity, the other a tachyon constellation which would travel 
into history, until the entanglement wave-function collapsed. Since the tachyon con- 
stellate was massless in motion, it had a virtual identity entirely dependent on its 
hologram host. The first experiments had been a matter of great curiosity up and 
down the land. Six of the prisoner-volunteers had never returned from their forays 
into history (or pre-history), though at least half of those cases had been suspect: 
some felt they had chosen a mode of escape, a convenient suicide from the present 
tense into the secure oblivion of the preterite. 

Jack pulled the covers from the machine in the comer of the shed. The black met- 
al was dusty. He wiped it down before taking it up to the house. Once inside, he start- 
ed to put it all together. The memories returned. Jack was a Historic Phenomenolo- 
gist. Second Grade. This had once qualified him to operate this machine, even to 
bring it home for fine-tuning and close study. It had not, however, qualified him to 
keep it when the Program had been officially closed forever. However, he knew the 
Uniplex Department’s bookkeeping was ragged, and doubted anyone would ever no- 
tice. They hadn’t. And now here it was before him again. Only this time, he would be 
stepping into it himself Stepping into the past. 

Assembled, it looked like a rudimentary black metal doorway, with a console of 
switches and lights attached to one of its jambs. The sojourner had attached to his 
belt a black box with a single button; the pressing of this button activated a series of 
red lights on the host machine. All that was needed then was for the operator in the 
present to press the return switch. At that point the tachyon wave functions all col- 
lapsed simultaneously and the traveler returned to the present, re-inhabited the 
hologram and enfleshed it once more. The two became one again. The journey into 
time would then be over. 

Jack reminded himself of the procedure. The specific target date had to be supple- 
mented by two others; this was to ensure that any override would not result in the 
subject simply accelerating backward in time toward the singularity. So Jack keyed 
in his three temporal destinations: 1900, 1897, 1851. The second two were offered by 
the electronic chronometer. He didn’t even think about their significance. When all 
the preparations were complete he went and brought Jenny into the room. 

“Once I step into this I’m heading back in time. As soon as I’ve got your bag for 
you. I’ll press the button on this box on my belt. When I do that these red lights will 
start to flash, and you throw this switch. Do you understand?” 

“It’s not that difficult, is it Jack? Nowhere near as hard as shaving a poodle, for ex- 
ample.” 

“No, but it’s a little bit more important. If you don’t throw the switch. I’ll carry on 
traveling through time faster and faster, and 111 never come back.” 

“Anything left of you here?” 

“There’s a hologram. It will stand by the machine, looking exactly like me — ^well, it 
is me, really. A de-motivated me. A Technicolor form of quantum entanglement. 
Might even speak. It’ll be made of my memories. An expression of the mnemonic syn- 
tax. You’ll need to hang about by the machine. It will be a matter of hours at the 
most. Then youll get your nice bag.” 

“A journey into the past. Faster than the speed of sound.” 

“Light. It’s faster than the speed of light.” 
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“How exciting. So how did people used to travel into the past before they had these 
machines, then?” 

“They didn’t.” 

“You mean they didn’t travel back into the past at all?” 

“They couldn’t.” 

“So how did they know an 5 dhing about it?” 

“They didn’t.” 

“How did they find a template for the present then?” 

“Used something they always called History.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Phantasmagoria. Phantasmata. Traces: graphic, architectural, visual.” 

“The Plato cave projections?” 

“Something like that.” 

“With the same results?” 

“Very nearly the same results, yes.” 

As a historical phenomenologist. Jack’s specialty was the postcard century; the cin- 
ema century; the twentieth century. How they had slaughtered one another while 
dutifully filming the proceedings. T^e films had all long before been removed from 
the public realm along with books, as socially distracting. Poetry had gone first, its 
extravagant lineation leaving so much unprinted paper framing so few words; one of 
the congresses had deemed it a form of eco-sabotage. Fiction had been next. Why 
should a single tree have to fall to facilitate the description of unreality, Plato’s cave- 
dwelling shadows prancing about in the latest guises of sociology, psychology, and 
fashion? Then the rest had all gone one by one: history, poHtics, science — the misrep- 
resentations so promiscuous, the excess of words so hideously fecund. Images re- 
mained, obviously, combined with s 3 mchronous sound in economic transmissions of 
maximum condensation, but the old world of celluloid and glamoiu- — that was a world 
as far away now as the dinosaur, a world of irrecoverable exotica. Jack sometimes won- 
dered if he had fallen in love with that world in the historical collection of the Uniplex; 
if his dalhances with new members of staff were really no more than an attempt to re- 
cover those magical shadows, that chiaroscuro in which the characters of film noir 
fovmd their identity. Murderous men and their over-perfumed bitches. He had even 
once asked Fiona to wear one of the dark hats with a veil fi’om the 1920s . . . something 
else that was illegal. 

When the tachyon had first been discovered it had caused consternation. After all, 
it contradicted the foundation of modem physics: the special theory of relativity. Ac- 
cording to that, no information in the universe could ever be conveyed faster than 
the speed of light. But the tachyon moved in a state of superluminosity, which is to 
say faster than the speed of light. And that meant, according to Einstein’s brilliant 
intuition, that it moved backward in time. 

“When are you going?” 

“In a few minutes. Now remember, Jenny. Don’t leave this room till the red lights 
come on, then throw the switch immediately. I’ll be back shortly after — carrying your 
bag. I’d better take that catalogue with me, to make sure I find the right shop. The 
things I do for you.” 

And so it was that shortly after four o’clock on a December afternoon. Jack 
Reynolds, Historical Phenomenologist. Second Grade, of the 42"*^ Uniplex, stepped 
through his illegal Tachyon Constellator into the past. His wife Jenny thought for a 
moment that it hadn’t worked, because there on the other side of the black frame 
was Jack. Or what appeared to be Jack, his head freshly shaved, his expression un- 
certain. 
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“Are you still here then?” 

“In one sense.” 

“Are you the hologram?” 

“Not exactly. The hologram is the hologram. I’m the other half of Jack. The Jack- 
ness of us both is interdependent for the moment, he as a tachyon constellation, and 
me as a hologram.” 

“Do you want a coffee then. Jack Hologram?” 

“Jack in hologram form can’t ingest, sadly.” 

An extraordinary sensation of lightness. To travel back through time at all, he had 
lost his mass, or left it behind. To travel at the speed of light or faster, you need to 
have no mass. So your organic identity is put into temporary suspension. You lose 
your biographical and biological anchorage in matter. It was, so it seemed to Jack, 
much pleasanter traveling backward in time than it had been before traveling for- 
ward through it. All anxiety vanished. Each year discounted made the load fraction- 
ally lighter, as though history were an ever-increasing cargo home in labor by the 
human spirit. Which, of course, it is. 

His destination: 1900. The Piccadilly Arcade. Maxton’s Leather Goods. He felt a 
slowing in the effortless surge backward. And there he was. The first thing he no- 
ticed was the smell. Not entirely impleasant, unless you hated horses. He didn’t hate 
horses. Dogs were what he hated, particularly large poodles called Fiona with sharp 
teeth. Why he was here, after all. But he wasn’t complaining about being here. It had 
been raining heavily and Piccadilly’s thoroughfare was eighteen inches deep in horse 
manure and mud. Such was the condition of busy roads before the onset of vehicles 
powered by the internal combustion engine, which was now defunct as well. Though 
Jack was ^ready putting the word “now” into inverted commas. Ladies in vast skirts 
and dresses were being carried across the road by men whom they had only met ten 
seconds before. The haphazard chivalry of the Edwardians. 

Jack stepped into the Arcade. This past was gift-wrapped. In the present he had 
just left the only purchases were Utilities and Gratuities, both wrapped exactly the 
same, in grey or black. Ecological economies. But here ... He stared aroimd him in 
wonder. The world was lit up, illuminated, each object luminous in its own little halo. 
The tiny gods shone in the hallowed shrines of their window displays. Commodity 
fetishism, he remembered that phrase from one of his studies: that was when the ob- 
ject itself was worshipped for its own sake. Hardly surprising, though, given how 
beautiful they all were. He nearly fell down on his knees there and then. God did ex- 
ist after all, and like Zeus in his shower of gold he expressed himself in glittering 
crowds of curiosities. 

He made his way up the Arcade past the shining jewelry, the shining watches, the 
shining pens, until he came to Maxton’s. And there at the center of the window was 
the bag that had brought him here, with a price tag of five pounds — a lot of money 
then. Or now, as I should probably say. Jack thought, since it is now. But then it is al- 
ways now, isn’t it? There is only one tense and it is the present. He didn’t have any 
money on him, of course, not in the currency of 1900 anyway. For a moment he felt 
nonplussed: how was he to acquire it? He hadn’t thought about that. Then he 
laughed, a curious bubbling sormd arising from his lungs like nitrous oxide. He was 
of course invisible, or very nearly. 

As he entered the shop the clerk thought for a moment that she had seen a tiny 
rainbow. A reflection, obviously. Only later did she check the window to find that the 
Florentine bag had disappeared. She burst into tears then. How could she explain 
this to her employer? And how, if he insisted, could she ever pay for it out of her 
wages? 
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Having slowed up in time, Jack had re-acquired a little mass (or he wouldn’t have 
been able to lift the bag). And his electromagnetic wave-functions were functioning, 
but seldom within the visible spectrum. Now and then he flashed through it briefly, 
like a temporal apparition. 

Jack stood by St. James in Piccadilly and stared at the bag. It was indeed beauti- 
ful. Hand-stitched. Real leather, too. This had actually been the skin of an animal. 
When was the last time anyone had made something from the dead skin of an ani- 
mal in his world? Had they ever tried skinning poodles, he wondered. He looked 
around him, smiled, took one last breath of histoiys reeky air, and pressed the red 
button on the black box. 

Back in the present the red lights flashed and beepers beeped. Jenny sat at the 
table staring at them and did not move. 

“Mission accomplished. The other half of me is ready to come home.” 

The hologram smiled. Still Jenny Re5molds did not move. 

“There’s only a limited amount of time here. If you don’t activate that switch, I — or 
he — ^will move back to the next temporal point.” 

She stood up finally and walked across to the hologram. The red lights were flash- 
ing away. 

“Do you share his memories?” 

“Some of them. You really do need to . . .” 

“Little Miss Parfumerie. Do you remember her then?” 

“Some of her.” 

“Which particular bits, out of interest? And where did you two get up to it? Shouldn’t 
think he can afford hotel rooms any more. Was it in the lecture halls at the Uniplex, 
once all the students had gone? Was she prettier than me, more intelligent? Taller, 
thinner, smaller, more... well-shaped?” 

‘Tou have twenty seconds left to bring me — ^him — ^back, or I — ^he — ^will be off on the 
second leg of the journey.” 

“Second leg. Sotmds bipedal. Wonderful thing, bipedalism. Leaves your hands free 
for . . . massage and manipulation. Not to mention shaving poodles.” 

The red lights ceased flashing; the beepers stopped beeping. And the hologram lost 
one of his colors. His face suddenly became rigid, £uid a part of it fell away. The Jack- 
ness of the hologram appeared to be diminishing by the second. Or could it have 
been increasing? It was being paralyzed into the present. 

After the mild astonishment of seeing that he had not been called home. Jack was 
hurtling back again and even happier than before. 1897, the date he had selected so 
casually, was the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, she who had been on the 
throne for sixty continuous years, and was now Empress of a quarter of the globe. 
The streets were filled with bunting and children laughing and dancing. Huge signs 
proclaimed VICTORIA — OUR QUEEN. Jack looked about him, and was astoimded 
at such genuine joy filling the streets. He had never witnessed so much spontaneous 
happiness in a city in the whole of his life. These same streets in the present he had 
left behind were concrete scenarios for cars to die in. His finger was pressed to the 
red button on his little black box. Jenny had obviously had to slip out for a second 
and had missed the first call. He pressed and pressed. And nothing happened, while 
around him on the streets the parties and parades proceeded. He almost forgot, in 
his immersion in this present, that he was not really meant to be in it at all: this pre- 
sent was already past before his own present had even started. He was staring up at 
a wooden effigy: a little woman wearing a crown of gold. The Empress of India. If she 
was still alive, then he wasn’t yet born. And beside it was a tiny cup, showing the 
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same picture ceramically, with remarkable crudity. He picked up the cup and 
dropped it in the leather bag. 

“The matter is getting urgent. There is little time left.” 

“You speak a little strangely now. Your lips can’t seem to move properly. Tell you 
what you remind me of — one of those ventriloquists in the old days. Jack would bring 
little films back some evenings. He wasn’t supposed to, of course. But we’d watch the 
old shows. Of course, you know all this. You have the same memories Jack does, pre- 
sumably. You’re like one of those old dummies, speaking with a borrowed mouth.” 

“I am Jack. Mostly. Are you going to press that switch down?” 

“Funny you should ask me that. Been asking myself the same question. Haven’t 
worked out the answer yet.” 

“Well, you’d better work out the answer soon, Jenny, or there won’t be any decision 
to make.” 

She moved around in front of the hologram, which was beginning to look shabby, 
frayed, tired. His colors were coming astray. If he’d been a rainbow, he would have 
been unweaving himself 

“Do you love me. Jack?” 

“People after a certain time ... I mean, desire is often impermanent. There is a 
kind of loyalty between people which has much affection in it.” 

“I’ll take that as a no, I think, by the sound of it. Turned down by a hologram. I’m 
off out for a walk. Leave you and your twin brother to dream about Little Miss 
Chanel Number Five.” 

“The last red light will flash soon. If you’re not here, you won’t be able to turn the 
switch.” 

“Why can’t you turn it?” 

“Because I have no agency. I am only a reflection of him.” 

“Him?” 

“Me then.” 

“Think I might have been a reflection of him for a while. Echo to the fellow’s Nar- 
cissus. I’m off out all the same.” 

And once more Jack was on his way. Final constellated destination: 1851. Why that 
date? The Great Exhibition. He had come across it once in some research he had 
done on the pre-history of cinematic wonder, but he could remember almost nothing. 
And now here he was inside the Crystal Palace designed by Joseph Paxton. In the 
center of London. Hyde Park. The alchemists had found their stone at last, and it 
was evidently called a commodity. The whole of human history was an inverted pyra- 
mid of skill and ingenuity, and what it now produced, at the point where it was 
pressing down, was a phantasmagoria of glittering objects, mechanical devices, won- 
drous things. The future being dreamt by the present. Reality inside this palace of 
iron and glass was more potent than reality outside: it shone more brightly. One 
hundred thousand exhibits. Six million visitors. Gathered from the world’s sundry 
corners, any global niche where busy hands might fashion and mighty machines 
might whirr. The pulleys, cords, and cogs of history were harmonizing here in a sin- 
gle chorus. Cameras and microscopes agreed between them that reality arrived 
through lenses. But there was also Pugin’s chapel, like a mummer’s cave in which 
the past spoke dumbly of rood screens and angels. 

Jack stared at the young woman in front of him and picked up a scent, one he did 
not know. A Victorian odor, a vestige from the museum of historic aromas. He fol- 
lowed her — he was, after all, a historical phenomenologist. His interest in perfumes 
had followed him into history. She stopped in front of a stand of watches and time- 
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pieces, and seemed particularly entranced by a small gold pocket watch that could 
tell you what time it was in London, New York, or Calcutta. As he moved around her 
this way and that, gazing at her face which did not gaze hack, a little boy holding his 
father’s hand said, “Look Daddy, there’s a rainbow walking.” 

“It’ll be an effect of the light, Sam. One of the reflections from all the glass and sil- 
ver in here.” 

How could he speak to her? He couldn’t, of course, and had he spoken she would 
not have imderstood him anyway. Only at the end, as she was about to leave, did he 
flit back to the watch display, lift up the object of her attentions, carry it back, and 
was about to drop it in her bag. Thus might the future leave a little message for the 
past. But he bethought himself What would she do, when she realized it was there? 
Come rushing back here to return it, surely? Claim some moment of distraction had 
led her to purloin it, inadvertently? So instead he dropped it in the bag from Flo- 
rence. And now he pressed the red button on the black box with a new intensity. Am 
I coming back home, Jenny? Are you there? 

She was there, all right. She had returned. She stared at the flashing red lights, 
then she looked at the hologram, now nothing but a sorry ruin of himself, barely able 
to articulate his vestigial shape in the early evening light. 

“Decision time, eh? Is Jack going to come back in the nick of time to reclaim you, so 
that we can all be together again? Or shall we let him go back to find his roots? What 
do you think, Mr. Hologram?” 

It was almost impossible for the image to speak now. A few words came out of him 
and stalled. 

“Memory ... a journey . . . death of desire . . . beginning of . . . beginning of . . .” 

“Beginning of what?” 

But there were no words left. 

“Oh, all right then. Men. You always get your way in the end, don’t you?” 

She placed her finger on the switch and was just about to press it down when all 
the lights stopped flashing, and the beeping ceased. Now she clicked the switch to 
and fro with a sudden urgency, but nothing happened. The lights did not come back 
on. Nothing whatsoever happened. She flicked it up and down one final time. Nothing. 

He didn’t care any more. She had not invited him back into the present, and he no 
longer wanted to go back there anyway. He had discovered the true comfort of resur- 
rection: you were always in the present. The load was even lighter now. And he 
moved round and round the globe as its cities fell away, its towers downrazed them- 
selves. Viking hulls mimicking the shape of the waves. Now lights were extin- 
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guished, darks grew blacker, stars brighter, forests sprouted once more over the vast 
conurbations of mankind. And he was glad. He realized how much he disbelieved in 
history; the more he had studied it, the less he could believe any of it. It was all a ma- 
lignant fiction, all smoke and mirrors, torture and decay. And now the object of his 
objections, the focus of his disbelief, was vanishing before him. History was coming 
unraveled, as the hologram’s rainbow had already done. Soon he saw mighty crea- 
tures clawing one another in primeval pits, as the vegetation yawned massively 
around them. And then the earth no longer mattered and he was traveling with no 
effort at all at a speed that abolished space and he was moving along with the stars 
and the moons and the comets, and they were all racing back toward a single point. 
It was growing warmer. Very much warmer. The particles hummed about him like 
bees round a hive. Such vast clouds of particles, some of them seeming to move slow- 
er than he did himself And Jenny was merely one of these clouds, and he laughed to 
think that he had once wanted to kiss such a dense coagulation of colliding particles. 

The heat was now growing tremendous. If the universe had had a coat, it would 
have taken it off. Now there was no division, no separation of time from space, no al- 
ternation between light and dark. There was only a speed that was energy’s song, 
and then the blessed, the longed-for wave-form compression. All in. Everything in. A 
whole universe of anxiety and dread distilled finally into this one lucid moment. And 
then . . . 

“I just wondered if you might fancy a drink, Fran. At that new bistro over near the 
Uniplex. Tonight about seven. Feel like a bit of company tonight.” 

\^^en she went back into the room the hologram had vanished. The machine was 
still there, and as she walked across toward it she realized there was something in- 
side the frame. She picked up the bag and opened it. Inside was her catalogue, a 
hideous cup with a picture of Queen Victoria on it, and the most beautifiil little pock- 
et watch she had ever seen in the whole of her life. She stared at the face. London. 
New York. Calcutta. It was some sort of early chronometer. For a moment she almost 
cried, but she didn’t. One other thing in the bag: the black box with its red light 
flashing. That presumably had steered these items to their home in future time. 

That evening, as the two women sat in the bar, she put her bag on the table. 

“My God, Jenny, that’s beautiful. Where did you get it?” 

“A present from Jack. And here’s another.” She took out the gold chronometer. 

“But these are . . . are they legal?” 

“Not sure, to be honest. Probably not. Couldn’t make them now, that’s for sure. 
Even the raw materials are banned. Beautiful though, aren’t they?” 

“Gorgeous. What brought this on?” 

“Guilt. Some little piece at the Uniplex he’d been having it away with. Did you 
hear anything?” 

“I ... I heard a rumor. Didn’t know what to think.” 

“Well, you do now.” 

“And this is his penance.” 

“This is his penance.” 

“Quite a penance. Where is he now?” 

“Research work again.” 

“When will he be back?” 

Jenny took a long sip of her white wine before replying. 

“I really don’t know.” 

And she stared at the bag on the table, made himdreds of years before by loving 
fingers. She let her own fingers trace the stitching now, over and over again. The past 
could still surprise the present with its riches. O 
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CULTURAL BOUNDARIES 



We came upon a miniature world, 
an asteroidlet, really, whose inhabitants 
frolicked about our ankles like a wreath 
of high-energy particles. Even at a walk, 
their slightest motion blurred. Translators 
slowed their twittering speech so we could 
catch up, late into nights that came too fast, 
ended too soon. They held sumptuous feasts 
our honor, but giggled when we nodded off. 

It was hard for us to match their enthusiasm. 
Shortly, they developed their own transcoders, 
and lectured us kindly on our faulty technique. 
They overrode our safeties, accessed our files 
and equipment specifications, and presented 
to us, at the farewell ceremonies, reasoned 
critiques of our research protocol and final 
theses, as well as redesigned gravitational 
thrusters and life-support schemata. They 
were too polite to mention the irreversible 
biocontamination, or the radiation damage 
from the spent fuel we left behind. 


F.J. Bergmann 


Carol Emshwiller tells us that "PS Publishers in England is 
doing a sort of Wee double' collection of my short stories. 
One side will be my antiwar stories and the other my regular 
tales." In her latest story for Asimov's, Carol explores the 
divide between the alien and the human and in the process 
spins a deeply disturbing tale about who, exactly, is . . . 
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We knew they were on their way long before they got here. Several years ago we 
saw the speck moving toward us. We said, Oh, no, not more smart people . . . i/ people 
they are .. .if smart . . . (but they do have to be fairly intelligent to get here in the 
first place) . . . but we’re already full up. There are limits to how big a population a 
world can hold comfortably, and so that everybody has fun. 

We were watching from the trees when they landed. They took us for creatures 
both ignorant and wild. We played into that role, howling and jumping up and down. 
Our hooting was really our laughing. They looked so fiinny we couldn’t help it so we 
hooted to cover it up. 

Then we glided out from the trees and moved closer to the clearing where they had 
set up camp. That was a clearing we had prepared for them ahead of time. Plenty long 
enough for their lander. From our experiences with space flight we knew the exact di- 
mensions they would need. We also knew the5fd like it near a stream. We picked a lit- 
tle stream, not suitable for navigation. We didn’t realize until they’d landed and we 
saw who they were, that the/d need a path before they could reach the water. 

We pretended to get tamer and tamer. We pretended to accept their gifts of beads 
and bracelets. Couldn’t they see those would just hold us down? 

And they brought what they call dogs. They use them for all sorts of things, in- 
cluding warning them that we’re about to glide in. 

We started imitating their dogs, they love them so much, and we wanted to seem 
just a little bit more intelligent than the dogs are. The creatures began to love us, 
too. Pretty soon they let us lean over their shoulders and we could see how all their 
machines were made. We didn’t disable any of those things till later. 

Now we tell each other, “Bad dog, no!” Or, “Good dog,” and a few pats. I saw one of 
us give her mate a snack sajdng, “Glood dog.” They laughed so hard they fell off their 
branch. 

It helps that we have fur and they have none because they seem to consider furry 
creatures more animal. They think simply wearing clothes makes them more civi- 
lized than we are. But when have we ever needed clothes? 

I don’t think they have any idea . . . and we’re glad they don’t . . . that we already 
had space flight and gave it up a long time ago, since this is the best of all possible 
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worlds. We’ve already checked out a lot of other planets, so we know. And after all, 
we were made for this world. And even for our anomalous moon. 

On some worlds, the natives lie aroimd and complain all day (no matter how long 
the day), that their world is getting more and more crowded, or hotter and hotter, or 
full of dust and smoke. . . . Those various natives kept saying, “It didn’t used to be 
this bad,” and yet they don’t do anything about it, or not enough. Actually, there’s 
hardly any world that couldn’t be a paradise if the natives bothered to make it so. 

Until now, we’ve never seen intelligent creatures with neither fur nor feathers nor 
scales. These creatures are hard to look at. It’s as if they have some form of mange. 
At first we thought they’d infect us with hairlessness. 

You can see their veins. 

We’re teaching these Uglys a pidgin language we invented just for them. We don’t 
want them delving too deeply into our lives. On the other hand, we pretend to learn 
their language very slowly. I’m a trained linguist and am fluent in many alien lan- 
guages, but in their presence I’ve limited myself to twenty-five words and a few sim- 
ple phrases. 

They’re jealous of our gliding. They hack themselves around in the underbrush 
looking up at us in the canopy. They gasp, and, “Wow,” and, “Oh my God.” Half the 
time our younger ones are swooping aroimd just for them. 

They wonder that there are no paths. When have we ever needed paths? 

They wonder at the length of our arms and at our arm flaps — at the skirt of skin 
across from knee to knee. That’s not just for beauty, but all the better for gliding. 

The forest around them is filling up with their paths. Now, what with their little 
land planes disabled, they can’t go far. They didn’t ask us if we wanted paths or not. 
They think we’re too ignorant to have planted emd nurtured the forest on purpose. Too 
ignorant to have laid out bushes with thorns and fish berry plants all over the forest 
floor. 

As they were settling in and wondering what was safe to eat . . . (They had to set- 
tle in. We had disabled their lander) ... we pretended to eat all sorts of things we 
wouldn’t normally touch. We didn’t want them taking any of our favorite foods. We 
picked safe things — we didn’t want to poison them. We found them food we don’t 
bother with. Coarse things that take a long time to chew, and things full of lots of lit- 
tle bones so you spend more time spitting out than taking in. They were food jokes. 
We watched them testing and eating all those tough and gristly things. Our little 
ones were laughing right in front of them, but those creatures don’t recognize a 
laugh when they see one even though our laugh is much like theirs. They probably 
thought the little ones had hiccups. 

So we were laughing more than ever, while they, on the other heuid, forced to stay 
on a planet full of thorns and forced to eat all those unpleasant things, were laugh- 
ing less and less. 

They have ears, but not to speak of, so you can’t look there for signs of rage. 

Just once they ate one of us. (They felt the lack of protein.) That was not so funny. 
Especially to my family. I was her great uncle. She was still in her baby fat. They 
roasted her over a fire. They^d probably still be tr3dng to eat ecu’ young tender ones if 
we hadn’t . . . well, shown them exactly how it feels. None of them is young and ten- 
der. Which one to pick was a hard choice. We wanted all their pilots and navigators 
saved in case we wanted them off our planet. We decided on one of the dog handlers 
since there are two. We didn’t eat him, just left him where the/d find him, beside the 
path to the stream, spitted and roasted just as they had done to Jally. 

But their eating Jally was partly our own fault because of the kind of food we’d 
shown them. After that we decided we had to let them have fish berries. Lots of pro- 
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tein and they slip down easily. We hated to see them eating up our supply after we’d 
spent so much time coaxing out the eggs but they did need better nourishment. 

We noticed they took one of us, instead of one of their dogs. Even though we’re, 
clearly, smarter than dogs. Of course the dogs are not easily replaceable, and I sup- 
pose they think we are. 

Connie? Donnie? I call her Dearie. I do like her color, though she only has that lit- 
tle bit of it on the top of her head. She’d look a lot better if she had fiir on her chin 
and cheeks as the males do. I can see blue veins on her forehead. Arms! Even worse. 
She, and all of them, are anatomy lessons for our young ones. She’s my counterpart, 
a linguist. 

We’ve wondered all this time how it would be to mate with them, so I’m tr3dng to 
be nice and not joke too much. Since I’m the main one chosen to study them, I’m also 
the logical one to study their sex tactics. 

If sex doesn’t work out with me, there’s one of them I’d like Dearie to mate with. It 
would be fun and funny if she did because he’s the ugliest and the oldest. He’s even 
furless on the top of his head where most of them have at least some fur. Since she’s 
pretty, according to her own kind . . . they all say so . . . that would be a good joke. 
He’s Jake. I call him Joke. He thinks I can’t say it properly. He’s their captain. 

My chances with Dearie are pretty good because we hear them say, about us, and 
over and over, how beautiful we are! How graceful. How wild and natural. How good 
natured. (That’s because we didn’t want them sa3dng. Bad dog, to us.) 

They told us, “We can help you with your enemies,” as if we still had any. What 
kind of a world do they think this is? I mean we have space flight. It makes us won- 
der about where they came from. What kind of a planet is that? With space flight and 
enemies? Where were their priorities? We knew right then it wasn’t us that wasn’t 
civilized. 

They did come with a lot of weapons. They never go anywhere without a pistol and 
some kind of blinding spray. And, of course, machetes to hack themselves around. 

I don’t know why or how they ever got started, grew up and thrived and ate and 
killed without good teeth. Also without fur. Makes us wonder. Without their weapons 
I don’t think they could have smwived very long on any planet. 

We’ve been careful not to show them our teeth. 

To test things out as to sex, I take Dearie into the forest, just the two of us. She 
started out with her sketchbook, camera, and recorder. (I’ve got my chip. If I had to 
carry around all those things, I’d not be able to glide.) Even though she has a camera, 
she loves to draw: trees and bugs and especially us. I once asked, “Why, when also 
cameras?” Back on her planet, she’s an artist. I was glad to hear they still practice 
ancient arts. 

She brought her machete but she gets worn out trying to make herself a path. 
There’s fhistration in the set of her mouth. I tell her, “Sit.” (That’s what they always 
say to their dogs and to us, too.) I say, “Stay. Rest.” I give her some fish berries. These 
are bigger and sweeter than the ones we usually let them have. Then, “Come,” I say. 
“Do as if baby on back.” (By now I let myself use over fifty words and several pfu-ases.) 
She does, and I try to glide with her as we do with our little ones. That turns out to 
be impossible. I had no idea they were so heavy. Even though she’s smaller and looks 
thinner than I, she must weigh four times as much. That changes my mind about a 
lot of things. Easier if I rode on her back. I can’t help laughing at the thought. 

She laughs, too. She understands how silly it all is. This is the first time I’ve 
laughed with one of them. 

“You’re made like a bird,” she says. “Hollow bones. I’ll bet.” She pats my shoulder. 
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Rubs the top of my head. I let her pat and stroke. It’s what they do to their dogs but 
never to each other. A bad sign for my chances to check on their mating ploys be- 
cause, much as they love them, they don’t mate with their dogs. 

I don’t think she has any idea that I’m wooing her. So, all right then, maybe I’ll 
talk up Captain Joke. We could learn things from those two. Still, having breasts 
that are large and fiirless is a nice idea and attracts us. We all ... I mean all us males 
like it. Though we haven’t squeezed them yet. Not even by mistake. Too bad they cov- 
er them up with clothes. Are these creatures ever naked? We haven’t seen it, so 
maybe not. They must bathe in their lander. Perhaps they’re even as ugly to each 
other as they are to us. Maybe that’s why they love their dogs so, because they see 
the beauty of fur. 

I didn’t even squeeze her breasts when I had the chance. 

Maybe next time. 

I spend many an afternoon being interviewed by her. She, thinking she’s teaching 
her language to me (I already know it) and me teaching her our pidgin. By now we’ve 
often laughed together. There’s always lots to laugh about with so many language 
mistakes. She said the river ran, which is all right in her language, and I said, well 
cooked smells, which is all right in mine. 

She likes me, but as what? Pretty smart pet? 

I talk up Captain Joke but I don’t need to. She’s already in love with him. I can see 
why. He’s a kind creature and, though he gives the orders, he does it with grace and 
good humor. He often looks worried, but he never gets angry. These people have qual- 
ities worth preserving. Serious as Joke always is, he is probably worth saving. I al- 
ways say, laughing isn’t everything, though some of us seem to think so. 

They keep saying, “What huge trees. What a dense and high canopy.” And we keep 
saying, “There’s a reason for that.” We also say, “You must do something about your 
lander.” Still they haven’t done an5rthing. They don’t think we’re smart enough to say 
an3dhing about such things as landers. 

You’d think they’d be asking about the Eye. It isn’t as if we haven’t taught them 
the words for it: “Moon of day. Eye of Night.” Our anomaly. 

We laugh that they don’t ask, “What Eye?” And, “What Moon of Day?” And though, 
to us, and we’re brought up that way, ever5fthing is a laughing matter, this is not. 

Our downy imderwear fur has started to grow. We puff out. Looks like their dogs 
are doing that, too. Just as our fur grows, little by little, the Uglies add more clothes. 
Theyve put on jackets, but I can often still see down the females’ necks into the tops 
of their breasts. 

So far they’ve been living in their lander. (They’ve piped water from the stream all 
the way to it). They should move it into the forest even if they have to push it. What 
do they think those trees are for? Instead the^re building useless houses and sawing 
up firewood. Houses with steps up. They already have stairways ever3rwhere, into 
their disabled fliers, into their disabled lander. We do see how necessary stairs are 
for their kind of disabihty. 

I help build Dearie’s house. I do most of the roof because I can glide, but she’s up 
there working beside me. I’m glad to see she’s not afraid of heights though some of 
the others are. 

She may suspect we’re smarter than we pretend to be. I have, on several occasions, 
seen what I take as admiration on her face. 

Even though it’s awfully hard to like the looks of hairless creatures, she’s begin- 
ning to look pretty good to me: Odd and exotic, and then there’s those big naked com- 
ical breasts. 
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By now all our other males are paired off with females for the season. That leaves 
it up to me to find out about sex and breasts and let the others know. 

They kiss their dogs so they do know about kissing. I’ll start with a kiss. It will be 
strange what with their odd teeth. I wonder if I can lock on. 

Dearie’s new house is full of mating bugs. I hate to think of how it’ll be after the 
eggs hatch, but now it’s pleasant and musical. They sing to each other in perfect 
fifths and thirds so that everything vibrates in sync with their song. 

We’re in the almost finished house. (This will just be a test. I don’t know how far 
I’ll go.) I put my arms around her. I keep my teeth covered and kiss a slow and care- 
ful kiss. It’s not the kind she kisses at her dog. 

She pushes back, shocked. By her forehead I see how startled she is. But she isn’t 
angry, just puzzled. Says, “What’s this about? What does it mean?” 

She checks her ear to make sure her recorder is on, then looks around for her 
sketchbook. It’s on the table. She reaches for it but I’m still holding her. 

Her dog starts barking and trying to get between us. 

I can’t help laughing. I laugh so much I let her go. I can’t go on with it. 

“You can’t draw it,” I say. “And it’s not to be recorded either.” 

I wish I had started with her breasts. At least I would have seen what they were 
like. 

It takes her a little while to think about it, and then she laughs, too. Says, “Is this 
another joke?” 

She knows us so well she knows it could be. 

“I didn’t want it to be, but it got to be one.” 

Now she she checks her ear to see that her recorder is on, but it always is. I have a 
feeling she’s tr5dng to avoid the whole situation. I don’t think she knows what to do. 

There’s a gold smd green beetle, big as her hand, on the wall behind her, singing. I 
point him out. I say, that’s his love song. 

She films the bug. I can see his love song doesn’t have emy effect on her. 

I know they can love because I see how they are with their dogs, though I don’t see 
any of that with each other. The males tap each other now and then and the females 
hug sometimes, but it’s the dogs that get the most loving attention. And all the time, 
too. 

Odd, Deairie is in love with Joke and yet doesn’t ever show it or say an5dhing about 
it. I can smell it. Perhaps it’s the wrong time of year for these creatures though some 
of them have paired up, but if there’s ever mating, it must take place in the lander. 

We’ve always wanted bugs arormd us that tweet and twitter and harmonize — ^that 
glisten and glow. They’re mating this time of year so their eggs will last through the 
Eye though they themselves won’t. We respond as if they called to us, so most of us 
have gone into the forest by now. But I have no mate of my own. It was my choice to 
stay with the Uglies and keep researching though the bugs make me yearn as they 
do all of us. 

I spend the night alone in her almost finished house listening to the bugs. I’m 
more comfortable in the trees, but this is a better place to hear them singing their 
sex songs. 

We’ve built a work table and shelves and she’s already moved the computer in. 
She’s left all her drawings, too. I hate to think what will happen to them. If I have a 
chance, I will save them. 

Next morning, here she is, greeting me with her happy hello and her usual eager 
wave. Good signs she’s not bothered by what happened yesterday. Also good that she 
wearing long pants today. I don’t have to look at naked, blue veined legs that remind 
us all of grubs that have not yet seen the light of day. 
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She comes in, hugging her sketchbook. I take it from her. I will no longer make a 
pretence at not speaking their language perfectly. I say, “Today let us do as the bugs 
tell us to do. We have been good friends. We have laughed together.” 

She looks at me, shocked at my sudden perfect accent, and tries to take back her 
sketchbook but I don’t let her. I say, “This is about to be a pleasant day.” 

I kiss her, gently, but this time, I kiss as we do to each other, teeth to teeth. How 
odd she is. I hold her with one hand and with the other pull open her sweater and 
shirt, stop kissing and look . . . and there they are ... in all their exaggeration. 

I feel them. What a wonder! 

In my attempt to kiss them, we fall, I, on top of her. 

She tries to push away and yells for help, but, since she’s always the first one out of 
the lander, there’s nobody around to hear. She surrenders. Or consents? I don’t know 
which. It’s the dog that goes crazy, grabs my ankle and pulls, but I’m as if deaf to all 
but the bugs song. I’m humming in harmony with them and wishing she would hum, 
too. 

When I get up, her face is blank. I wish there were more ways to read these peo- 
ple. With their dogs, the tail glued down tight between their legs, with us, the ears 
back against our head. No ambiguity possible. Now, with her, there’s nothing at all. 

Then she breathes as if she’s been holding her breath and begins to shake. Is she, 
and finally, responding to the bug’s song? 

She tries to speak but can’t. She picks up her shirt (several buttons are tom out. I 
hadn’t realized I was so violent), pulls on her pants, and runs out. Captain Joke is 
coming out of the lander. She runs to him. They hug and keep hugging. Perhaps I’ve 
finally brought them together. 

She sits on the ground and he kneels next to her. I see him talk and talk. I move to- 
ward them and prick my ears forward. 

He’s saying, “It’s all right.” And she’s saying, “No it’s not.” 

“It is. It’ll be all right.” 

“No. It won’t.” 

“Come on inside.” 

I can tell by the way she clings to him that she doesn’t want to let go and it looks 
as if he doesn’t want to either. 

Though most of the others are paired off, everybody seems to avoid getting close to 
Captain Joke as if they think his time is too important or as if they think he needs to 
save all his thoughts and energy for making decisions. Now theyll pair. I can smell it 
from here. 

He helps her up the steps into the lander, but then comes right out again. She 
doesn’t. 

He runs toward me. I don’t need any big ears to read that he’s going to attack me. 

In spite of all their problems, I’ve never seen him angry until now. I think he’s go- 
ing to take out his pistol, but he doesn’t. There’s no point in trjdng to fight somebody 
four, maybe five, times my weight. We do have ways to defend ourselves, but we don’t 
want to reveal them, and I’m curious. This will all go on to my chip. 

He grabs me by the wrist and easily twirls me upside down and back again. To 
him I weigh nothing. I hear my shoulder pop. When he lets go, my arm hangs, use- 
less. I know what that means. If I can’t glide and grab I’ll be as helpless as these 
creatures. I’ll not even be able to save myself let alone Dearie and Captain Joke. 

I’m in a lot of pain, but I say, as if for him. “I know. Bad dog. No, no, no! But sorry 
dog. Sorry dog.” 

I’m hanging on to my arm tr3dng to keep it from hurting. I make excuses. “It was 
the bug’s song.” It was, but it also wasn’t. (If I was with my own kind the^d be laugh- 
ing at me. Thej^d be saying. Bad dog, no!, too.) I almost say. I’m just an animal, what 
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do I know? But I know better than to say that though I now know I don’t imderstand 
these people as well as I thought. 

As if to a dog, he says, “Lie down.” I wonder what other torture he has for me. But 
I do it. Fm resigned and perhaps I deserve whatever he’ll do. But he puts his foot in 
my armpit, grabs my arm, twists, and pops my shoulder back into its socket. So it 
wEisn’t broken. It doesn’t completely stop hurting, but it’s a lot better. 

“Thank you.” 

“Get up.” 

I do, this time expecting maybe even more help, but as soon as I’m up he knocks 
me, with one punch, several yards away. Comes and stands over me. “Get up,” he 
says again. 

This time I know better. 

But he’s calming down. I can see it on his face. He’s not going to hit me again. 

“Don’t ever ...” he says, “Ever . . . !” 

He’s shaking and he’s gone from red to pale, but It’s over. I do get up. I’m as wobbly 
as he is. And my shoulder still hurts. I don’t know if I csm glide or not. 

I had no idea something so fun and ordinary and harmless would cause so much 
trouble. And even the Captain gets in a rage though he never has before. But maybe 
he will love her now. Unless I’ve spoiled her some way. 

But he did tell her it would be all right. 

But she didn’t believe him. 

He sits down, for the first time looking worn out and discouraged. I’m sorry to see 
it. I say so. 

“Get out of here and don’t come back.” 

Instead I sit beside him. I say, “You need to know some things and there’s only a 
few days before it happens. I can put back ... I think you call it the mag-rotor? And 
you must fly the lander in imder the trees.” 

“What?” 

As with Dearie, I no longer pretend I’m not fluent in their language. “I cam put the 
mag-rotor back.” 

This time I don’t see it coming. 

I try to talk as he’s hitting. “The eye.” I say. “You have to know. . . .” 

I roll over, my face in the fireproof earth we had prepared for them so they wouldn’t 
set the forest on fire. But that stuff, up my nose, is worse than facing his punches. 

I sit up spitting gravel. 

“I fear that Fm your only hope.” 

He grabs me just as he did before, lifts me and twirls me and slams me down and 
this time does breaik my arm. I hear it and then see it. The bone has broken through 
the skin. Fm bleeding. 

Fm nobodys hope anymore. Not even my own. 

I don’t feel the pain right away but it doesn’t take long. 

He sits beside me, calming down. Fm gasping and holding on to my arm. I see he’s 
taking in what I said a moment before. 

But Fm in pain. Can’t he see that? Fm sure he could set amd wrap my arm as well 
as anyone even though he’s not their doctor. 

He stares at me but doesn’t see me or my pain. He sees nothing but his own 
thoughts. “So . . . we’re at your mercy, and have been all this time. And I suppose you 
could have fought back just now and didn’t.” 

I groan. If I could get back into the trees I could get something for pain. 

“Donnie doesn’t want to see you anymore, ever, and I don’t either.” 

That pains me more than I thought it would. Though right now my arm hurts 
more. My gentle informant is more to me than just an informant. 
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I say, “What can I do to make it right? I will do whatever needs to be done.” 

Now he finally notices the blood and my broken arm. 

I say, “Do you people have anything for pain?” 

“Come inside the lander.” 

But I still sit. “There are important things you have to know. We . . . they, not I . . . 
were going to let you stay right here. Your lander will be tossed away. There’ll be 
gravity and tides from the Eye. Even your mother ship could be lost if it doesn’t get 
out of the way.” 

“Come on. We do have things for pain. We’ll talk inside.” 

I’ve been losing blood all this time. I’m feeling faint. I get up, but the groimd seems 
to slant sideways toward me and hits me on the head. 

Somebody strokes my arm. At first I think I’m back with my mother and then I 
see the hand that strokes is hairless. Ugly. Blue veined. I pull away, horrified. 

And then I remember. 

I’m in the lander. Bandaged, sedated. Window beside me looking out at our grand 
great trees. I hadn’t known the Uglies had such comfortable beds. They have good 
medical facilities. We — all of us shouldn’t have looked down on them. If we wanted 
to laugh, it should have been a different kind of laugh. 

But there’s the Eye. They have to prepare. I try to jump out of bed but the person 
holding my hand . . . she’s their doctor . . . holds me down. 

“How many days have I been out? We must prepare. You have to move the lander.” 

She says, “You’ve only been unconscious for a few hours.” 

“Let me speak to Captain Jo . . . Jake.” 

They decide the best thing to do is to pack up and go off-planet. My kind takes 
time off from sex and helps them pack. We fix all their little land planes and move 
them under the trees. Donnie and Captain Jake and three others will ride out the 
Eye in the canopy with scientific instruments, both ours and theirs. I’ll stay with 
them. They’ve never seen a planet with such a strange eratic moon. Actually, in all 
our travels, neither have we. 

After they study the Eye, they’ll stick around a while but more as our equals 
though not quite. We’ll let them see how we live symbiotically with the trees, but we 
don’t trust them with our science. There’s something important lacking in their cere- 
brum. 

It looks as if my two favorite Uglies, Captain Jake and Donnie won’t be getting to- 
gether as I’d hoped. Though they do feel love. There’s some kind of taboo going on I 
don’t understand. And it’s the same with Donnie’s relationship to me. She loves me 
but thinks any sex between us is forbidden, just as it is with dogs. I can live with 
that. Except, when the bugs sing and we vibrate with what the Uglies, and we also, 
call “the music of the spheres” (strange how both languages have the same concept 
even though they don’t have bugs that harmonize), and even though they’re still the 
least prepossessing of any aliens we’ve ever seen anywhere ... I told Donnie to keep 
hold of that blinding eye spray because I can’t vouch for what I’ll do. Q 
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Ian Creasey's last story for Asimov's, "Erosion" (October/ 
November 2009), was subsequently picked up for two Year's 
Best anthologies and an audiobook collection. While Ian 
doesn't have a blog, he has a website at www.iancreasey.com 
where he explains the inspiration and background behind all 
his published stories. In his latest tale for us, the author takes 
a gentle look at what follows the apocalypse. 


/As she waited for her grandson to settle in his crib and fall asleep, Sonia tried to 
find any trace of her father in the little boy’s features. But she saw nothing that 
couldn’t be dismissed as wishful thinking. Her father’s hair had been a sandy 
brown; Henry’s was blond. With a pang, she remembered Dad’s face, the natural 
contours blurred by the scars and sores of post-Transition war, hunger and plague. 
Henry was plump and perfect, lolling contentedly in a peaceful house, lulled by the 
gentle creak of the waterwheel outside. 

Sonia wished she could see a reminder of Dad, some quirk of earlobe or mark of 
eyelid. Her father was buried in Magpie Wood, with no marker upon his grave. The 
tears welled, just thinking of it. Silly girl, she said to herself What difference would 
it make if the child looked like him? He’d still be gone. Get a grip. 

After two weeks of this, Sonia had learned that grief followed its own rhythm: coil- 
ing and coiling inside her, wrapping itself tightly around her heart. She tried to keep 
busy, rather than sitting and brooding. And so, when Henry finally fell asleep, Sonia 
turned on the computer and began sieving through the latest cache recovered by the 
data-divers. 

This archive had been provisionally dated to fifty years ago, ten years pre-Transi- 
tion, but the finders had barely glanced at the contents. Drowning in an ocean of 
words, they needed volunteers to help read the data, classify it, repair glitches, and 
search for items of interest. Lianne Grottwald led a family history group, specializ- 
ing in diaries, journals, and all the other forms of self-expression so popular in the 
old era. Every week the group met to share their latest discoveries, and — Sonia 
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thought — to enjoy a self-indulgent break from the never-ending cycle of cooking and 
cleaning and sewing and babysitting 

Her feet pounded the treadle that powered the computer. Electricity only flowed 
intermittently in the patched-together local grid, so Sonia had to supply her own en- 
ergy. Decades of hard work had given her a thin, wiry physique. In her mind, she felt 
too young to be a grandmother at forty; but her bones felt otherwise. 

The archive’s words streamed across the screen. Sonia recognized the format: 
blogs, again. She cued up the first of her standard searches, which contained all the 
names she knew from her family tree. 

A dozen matches arose. Every time, these sparked a little flare of hope. She al- 
ready had the journals of her paternal grandfather and great-grandfather, along 
with uncounted emails and photos and other heirlooms stretching further back. But 
there was always the lure of finding something more, something to flesh out the 
names in marriage certificates and well-worn family anecdotes. In particular, Sonia 
longed to discover more about her mother, who had died soon after Sonia’s birth. 

The problem was not a lack of data, even though only fragments survived from be- 
fore the Transition. The difficulty lay in attribution: distinguishing between people 
with the same name, and imtangling all the silly pseudon 3 rms — HazanaLover, Purp- 
leSquirrel — that the old-timers used in their blogs and forums. Most of the search 
results were false matches, with no connection to Sonia’s family. Some items had in- 
sufficient detail to rule them in or out, and she tagged those as Doubtful. Sonia’s 
mother, Belinda Pollitt, had myriad namesakes, and Sonia hadn’t yet authenticated 
enough information to distinguish her mother from the surrounding doppelgangers. 
Indeed, what could one make of text such as this? 

We sat on the porch, passing the bottle back and forth, and watched the snow lan- 
guidly falling. They say every snowflake is different, but has anyone examined them 
all? No, I think there are secret duplicates, snowflakes too lazy to make their own 
shapes, copying their neighbors’ symmetries like schoolchildren copying their friends’ 
homework. . . . There are so many snowflakes, some of them have got to be cheaters, 
don’t you think? I tried to tell Belinda about my theories, but she just threw a snow- 
ball at me. 

Underneath, several pictures of snow bore captions — “Plagiarist!,” “Spot the dif- 
ference!” — that the author had presumably considered witty. Sonia smiled at the 
self-importance of believing that one’s musings on snow should be recorded for pos- 
terity. The entry terminated with the legend “0 comments” — no one had ever re- 
sponded to it. Perhaps no one had even read it, until today. There was so much to 
read, after all. The old-timers preserved every tiny moment of their lives, like elec- 
tric slugs secreting a data-trail everywhere they slithered. 

Sonia flagged the snowflake entry for the next Clio meeting. Lianne, with charac- 
teristic grandiosity, had named her group after the Muse of History, and accordingly 
the meetings always began with serious research. Discussions then became more 
light-hearted, with friendly rivalry over who could find the most bizarre snippets 
from the past. Recently, the group had entertained themselves by reciting, in por- 
tentous voices, the most astoundingly trivial and empty-headed posts from the an- 
cient blogs — ^the competition being fierce, with so much babbling banality to choose 
from. This was a collective reaction against Lianne’s endless tales of her astonish- 
ingly high-achieving ancestors, who always seemed to be landing on Mars and win- 
ning Nobel prizes. 

Disappointed that no fresh details had emerged about her family, Sonia turned to 
the next standard search, based on keywords such as “archive,” “cache,” “tech,” “back- 
up,” and so forth. The archaeologists always sought tip-offs about places worth ex- 
ploring. Sonia swiftly skimmed through the matches, knowing that most of them 
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would lack details of any specific location, or would refer to picayune quantities of 
data. To prompt a dig in the old cities required a reference to rather more than some- 
one’s personal backups of unpublished novels — the recovered data-caches were al- 
ready brimming with those. 

Near the end of the search results, something caught her eye. 

Tired today — working late at the day job. I’ve been prepping the archives, down in 
the warrens below the Concrete Dominoes. It’s brutal in those basements, all nylon 
carpets and grey corridors with the ceilings too low. When you’re down there, you for- 
get the sky exists, and it’s always a shock to come back up and see clouds. 

Sonia had never heard of the Concrete Dominoes, but it sounded like a nickname 
that the archaeologists might recognize. She sent Pascal a message highlighting the 
entry. The Concrete Dominoes, whatever they were, had probably already been pil- 
laged and emptied. But some archaeologists still dreamed that exotic artifacts might 
yet lie hidden in the ruined cities. 

Her third search comprised names that fellow Clio members had asked her to 
watch for. This didn’t take long, since she simply sent all the results to her friends, 
who’d analyze the matches themselves. 

Sonia’s next task would be to scan through the entire data-cache, summarizing the 
content and repairing obvious glitches. But her feet were tired, and she could no 
longer concentrate. The familiar hollow feeling of futility and loss suffused her; keep- 
ing busy only suppressed it for a while. Surrendering to it, she retrieved her papers 
from their hiding place. 

She maintained the illusion of not writing a journal by not dating the entries and 
not keeping the sheets in any order. Each time, she simply grabbed a blank piece of 
paper and started writing. 

A fortnight since Dad died. Here I am, feeling lost in a fog. I don’t know how far it 
stretches, and at any moment I might walk blindly off a cliff. . . . He was always there, 
always caring, always protective — my mother and my brothers all died when I was 
an infant, so he only had me. He didn’t smother me; he knew I needed my own path, 
but he was always there. And because he was always there, I never appreciated it 
quite enough. And now there’s nothing, nothing at all. 

The words came out in an untidy scrawl, barely legible. Sonia didn’t look back at 
them. The outburst wasn’t meant to be read; it shouldn’t even have been written. By 
writing down her feelings, she was betra5ring the values of the post-Transition cul- 
ture. In the battle for survival after the end of the Oil Age, no one could spare time 
for effete activities such as babbling about snowflakes. Subsequently, as day-to-day 
existence became less of a struggle, people no longer lacked the time to write di- 
aries — they simply scorned the concept. The old civilization had collapsed under the 
weight of its own self-obsession, a billion bloggers fiddling while the world burned. 

Today, the group met in Zoe’s house. She had decorated the walls with photographs 
taken by her ancestors: in one comer, stunning views of sunsets and landscapes; in 
amother comer, a collection of artfully composed abstracts; and above the fireplace, a 
set of family portraits. The pictures were excellent. However, most Clio members 
could assemble an equally impressive selection, having similarly inherited'tens of 
thousands of photos from digital albums of limitless capacity. 

In the background, quietly so as not to drown out conversation, a piano recital 
played. Sonia hadn’t caught the explanation of its provenance, but it would un- 
doubtedly be another ancestor’s recording, or composition. 

“Won’t you try these macaroons?” said Zoe. “Theyre — ” 

“A family recipe?” said Sonia, smiling. 

“Of course!” 
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Everything in the room, from the tang of rosewater perfume to the ornamental 
knick-knacks on the mantelpiece, came from somewhere in Zoe’s family tree. Every- 
one competed to show off the best of their forebears. The main difficulty was selec- 
tion: in the years leading up to the Transition, the amount of recorded data had in- 
creased exponentially, so vast hoards of photos and songs and whatnot needed to be 
sifted to find the best handful. 

Sonia shivered. The room felt full of ghosts. She’d heard the archaeologists speculate 
about technology fix)m the last days of the Oil Age, technology rumored to distil an en- 
tire person into a moving, talking image. She imagined the family portraits watching 
her from inside their frames over the fireplace. Would they be flattered to be displayed 
as trophies beside the macaroons, as relics along with the rosewater perfume? 

What if she could put a pseudo-Dad on her kitchen wall? Would that make her feel 
better? It might comfort her, but she would have to hide it from visitors. Her daugh- 
ter would shun such a thing, as would most of the younger generation. Sonia’s 
daughter had recently departed on a trading expedition; the products in demand to- 
day were practical goods, not the ephemera of the past. 

At Clio meetings, everyone sat in a circle and took turns to talk about their finds 
and heirlooms. Zoe said, “Did you know that the ancients developed a machine to 
record their dreams? It was used for Freudian dream analysis, and by lucid dream- 
ers, and by the kind of people who twittered about their every passing thought. My 
great-imcle recorded his dreams every night. He sent them to competitions and web- 
sites, although none ever went viral. 

“After his death the collection came down to me. I must admit to my personal defi- 
ciency as a historian and family archivist — I haven’t played all eight thousand of 
them.” 

Polite laughter rippled around the room, though Sonia could see Lianne impa- 
tiently tapping her fingers on her chair. 

“My great-uncle kept a comprehensive index of his dreams. For our meeting today, 
and in honor of our current theme. I’ll simply read you part of the listing.” 

Zoe adopted a portentous tone, as if announcing the Best Cabbage prize-winners 
at the annual produce show. “Monday — flying over the islands; then in Grandma’s 
kitchen, eating all the cake. Tuesday — ^three nightmares: slow motion and that thing 
with the bristles. Wednesday — I was a child again, and I hadn’t finished my school- 
work ” 

Sonia lost track of Zoe’s words. Involuntarily, memories of her childhood flooded her 
mind. Dad would assign chores — and in the harsh post-Transition world, chores 
ranged from housework to farmwork to scavenging — ^but to cajole her into starting, he 
would play his guitar and improvise a song about whatever needed doing. When she 
completed the task, he wovdd extemporize final verses describing how well she’d done, 
or not done. “She missed a bit over here / She missed a bit over there / But it sparkles 
and it shines / Well, most of it is fine / And the rest / Can be addressed / Another time.” 

There would never be another time. 

Sonia exerted an iron resolve not to weep in front of her fnends. They’d been sup- 
portive following her bereavement — and some of them, such as Lianne, had known 
Dad themselves — but this meeting would be a bad time to collapse into tears. 

By the time Sonia recovered herself, Zoe had given way to the next speaker, who 
read an excerpt from her grandmother’s diary, introducing it as “The Day I Lost My 
Keys And Then Found Them Again A Bit Later.” Sonia listened closely; she always 
hoped that one of these fossilized mavmderings might happen to mention her mother. 

Following this, Deirdre said, “Zoe has already talked about the recording of 
dreams. But that was only one application of a broader technology. I’m sure it won’t 
surprise you to learn that one of the most popular items to record was — ” 
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“Sex!” shouted someone in the audience, to widespread laughter. 

“Absolutely,” said Deirdre. “While I have great respect for the archaeologists who 
retrieve data from the ruined cities, I do feel that some of them have baser motives 
than a pure love of history. I hear there’s a market in what we might call ‘nocturnal’ 
recordings. 

“Still, there are some virtues in seeing genuine sex, as opposed to staged pom. It 
promotes a certain realism as to what may be expected in the bedroom — in keeping 
with today’s theme of banality. The night of my own conception was not one of the 
spicier nights in my parents’ marriage. . . .” 

Deirdre’s further descriptions of her parents’ recordings led to much laughter and 
ribald conversation. Indeed, the topic of sex being inexhaustible, the discussion 
might never have stopped if Lianne hadn’t spoken up. 

“Ladies, I know we love talking about this. Some of us even love doing it! But we 
are serious researchers here. We look into the past not just for entertainment, but 
for education. The great paradox of history is that the old-timers knew perfectly well 
what was happening to their world, and chronicled it in detail — ^yet their civilization 
still sleepwalked into collapse.” 

The use of the taboo word silenced the meeting, as Lianne must have known it 
would. The correct euphemism for the end of the Oil Age was the Transition. To call 
it a Collapse, or a Fall, might suggest that today’s society was inferior. And no one 
would admit that. No one wanted to think that they lived in a ravaged world, scrab- 
bling for scraps among the mins. Sonia’s contemporaries liked to believe that they 
lived a better, more virtuous life than their decadent ancestors. They wanted to feel 
that they used treadle-powered computers and waterwheel-powered machinery be- 
cause it was a better way, not because they had no other choice. Hence the gentle 
word “Transition,” which carried no hint of the associated gigadeaths and subse- 
quent squalor. 

“Actu^ly, the old-timers tended not to chronicle harbingers of the Transition,” said 
Sonia. “Most of them ignored the wider picture. That’s why the blogs are so banal.” 

“Maybe your ancestors ignored it,” Lianne said. “Mine at least acknowledged it. 
Some of them fought it — ” 

Here we go, thought Sonia. Lianne’s family leads the way yet again. Now everyone 
would have to hear exactly how Lianne’s forebears had done their best to ward off 
the Transition, and would probably have succeeded if everyone else’s ancestors had 
been as hardworking as Lianne’s. 

“Maybe not everyone confronted it,” said Zoe, hastily jumping in, “but they reacted 
in other ways. The dreams, for instance. Three nightmares in one night — ^is that nor- 
mal? Or was it awareness of the approaching Transition, weighing on the subcon- 
scious?” 

“Perhaps it was,” said Lianne. “But what would that tell us? That we should examine 
our dreams to see where the next disaster is coming from? Because if so, I think I 
should warn you all to be wary of giant marshmallows and enormous guitars!” 

Zoe tried to reply, but Lianne raised her voice and kept speaking. “We look to the 
past to learn from it. We should be inspired by what our forebears have done — be- 
cause if they could do it, then so can we. That’s why I look for the best of my familjfs 
deeds, and that’s why I’m imcomfortable with our recent focus on banality. Sure, it’s 
nice to poke fun at self-absorbed triviality. It’s easy. It makes us feel superior. Yet 
what does it achieve, other than helping us feel smug? I think it’s time to move on 
from that, but I’m just one voice here. What do you all think?” Lianne’s stem gaze 
swept across the room. “Do we want to carry on mocking the tiniest trivia for a few 
easy laughs? Or should we aim for something more inspiring? Do we want to admire 
our ancestors, or sneer at them?” 
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Lianne’s scrutiny rested on Sonia, who was next in line to speak. Sonia wondered 
whether to deliver her snowflake snippet, continuing the banality theme in defiance 
of Lianne. 

“I don’t think we’re sneering at our ancestors if we notice the minor moments in 
their lives,” Sonia said. “We’re acknowledging that they’re like us, that they had or- 
dinary days full of nothing much. Why are you so obsessed with finding what you 
call the best moments, the most uplifting anecdotes? We’re not facing any threat to 
civilization — that’s already happened. Any problems we have are all personal, about 
how to live our lives. What’s the challenge in your life, and why do you need inspira- 
tion from the past?” 

Following her bereavement, Sonia had become consumed by her own grief and had 
noticed less about other people’s demeanor. Now she saw that Lianne’s clothes 
lacked their usual elegance, appearing mismatched and rumpled, and her haphaz- 
ard make-up looked as if she’d simply swiped a random lipstick across her mouth. 
Lianne was only a few years older than Sonia, but she seemed faded and grey, as 
though she’d lost something or been defeated by the travails of time. 

“Is it your husband again?” asked Sonia, suddenly sympathetic. 

Lianne’s husband was a large man with a large ego, whose conversation mainly 
consisted of putting people down and making jokes at their expense. It wasn’t that 
he singled out his wife for this treatment; he would take pwtshots at anyone within 
range. But the proximity of family life meant that Lianne suffered more than any- 
one else — particularly as few others willingly ventured close enough. Sonia viewed 
Lianne’s braggadocio about family history as a subconscious search for validation, a 
roundabout way of asserting some self-identity. 

Lianne looked at Sonia for a long moment, and her expression abruptly closed up. 
“It’s not him,” she said. “But I can’t talk about it.” 

“If you can’t talk, we can’t help,” said Zoe. “Come on — ^we’re all here to support each 
other.” 

“I said it’s nothing,” Lianne snapped. “Now, are we a group of historians or a bunch 
of nattering ninnies? Let’s get back to the important stuff.” 

“All right,” said Sonia. Since Lianne had rebuffed her attempt at sympathy, she 
saw no reason to change what she’d originally planned to present. “ They say every 
snowflake is different ’” 

After the appreciative laughter that followed her recital, Sonia concluded, “If you 
have a billion snowflakes, they may all be different, but they can’t help looking sim- 
ilar. And it’s true of people, too. But the minor moments of life, which our forebears 
preserved so assiduously, do tell us something important. They tell us that our lives 
of cooking and cleaning and gardening are how people have always lived — ” 

“Except that they had it easier,” said Zoe. “They lived in the golden age of vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines. We have to do everything the hard way. . . .” Part of 
Cho’s appeal was the escapism of looking away from the dreary hard-working pre- 
sent, to fantasize about living in the magical privileged past. 

Lianne frowned, and in a tart tone said, “After Sonia’s cheery message that we’re 
all a bunch of identical snowflakes who lead insignificant lives, who’s next? Does 
anyone have anything more elevated, something that might inspire us to reach be- 
yond everyday routine?” 

On the wall, the portraits of Zoe’s ancestors gazed down at the room’s occupants, 
like exasperated adults waiting for their children to stop squabbling. 

The ruins smelled different than Sonia remembered. As a child, she had accompa- 
nied Dad and other adults on salvage expeditions, himting for anything edible or flam- 
mable or reusable. Back then, the city gave off a stomach-churning odor of spilled 
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chemicals, rotting fabrics, and the turds left by hordes of looters. In that maze of bro- 
ken sewage systems, there’d been no honest imtarmacked ground to dig a latrine. 

Now, the city smelled . . . rural. Buddleia and knotweed had rooted all along the 
frost-cracked roads. In the gaping shells of buildings, windblown leaves had decayed 
into a mossy layer that nurtured foxgloves, fimgi, and brambles. Nettles sprouted on 
every comer. 

The setting sun cast long shadows, punctuated by haphazard reflections from bro- 
ken glass. Sonia’s legs ached, but the city was large and they still had farther to 
walk. At least she didn’t have to carry any supplies; the cart had already gone ahead, 
needing to take a more circuitous route around the rubble-cluttered streets. 

Here in the outskirts, the ruins had been picked clean. Little remained: only de- 
bris with no conceivable use. Sonia’s boots crunched through shards of black plastic. 

“Tread carefully,” said Talbot behind her. “You might be walking on millions of 
dead minds.” 

Sonia paused and scooped up a handful of the jagged scraps. “These? What are they?” 

“I have no idea. That’s the point — ^they could be anything. They could be the encoded 
souls of those who once lived here. Don’t you think they must have known what was 
coming, seen that ever3rthing would fall apart? So they would have stored them- 
selves, made copies of their minds for later recovery. Thousands of copies, millions of 
them — so many that it wouldn’t matter if most of them were shattered and lost.” 

“Then it doesn’t matter if I walk on them,” said Sonia, fatigue making her peevish. 
She was too tired to worry about breaking things. The whole city was already broken. 

Her father had been bom here, grown up, got married. . . . Sonia’s parents might 
once have walked along this very street, arm in arm, happy and in love. 

The thought was vmendurable. Sonia’s throat tightened. Despite her fatigue, she 
picked up speed as if she could outrace the grief 

“Hey, don’t mind Talbot. He didn’t mean to upset you,” said Pascal, hurrying to 
catch up with her. “He’s just a little over-optimistic about what we might find. You 
have to be optimistic to keep coming back here. But these bits of plastic — they’re 
nothing but broken flowerpots!” 

Sonia said, “You don’t think there are millions of frozen minds littering the 
streets?” 

“Probably not,” replied Pascal affably. “And even if there were, what would be the 
point of thawing them out? Those are the guys who got us into this mess! They have 
nothing to tell us, except how to screw things up. Talbot knows that, but he doesn’t 
care. Last time out, he got dmnk and told us that if he found the stored minds of the 
old-timers and could activate them, he’d put them on trial for destro3dng the planet, 
and then sentence them all to electronic hell.” 

“I suppose he’d volimteer to power the computer, and give the treadle as much zip as 
he could memage,” said Sonia, shuddering at the thought. “But if you don’t care about 
stored minds, does that mean you’re optimistic about something else, something a bit 
more uplifting?” Only after speaking did she realize that she’d echoed Ligirine. 

“Oh, I’m looking for stored minds as well,” said Pascal. “Just not human ones. 
You’ve heard of artificial intelligence?” 

“Vaguely.” She’d seen it mentioned in old records, but only as a looming prospect 
rather than an actual accomplishment. 

“In those days, there were hundreds of projects — ^they can’t all have failed. Tech- 
nology was racing ahead, computers were becoming more and more sophisticated . . . 
a breakthrough was inevitable.” 

Sonia laughed, and gestured at the landscape of empty, decaying buildings. “Some 
breakthrough! If they made any artificial intelligence worth a damn, how come it all 
ended up like this?” 
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“Do you think a newly hatched bird cares about a broken eggshell?” 

It took Sonia a moment to comprehend the metaphor. “If this is the eggshell, 
where’s the bird? Flying in some electronic heaven?” 

“That, indeed, is the question. Maybe we’ll find some clues on this expedition.” Pas- 
cal grinned, giving Sonia the impression that he didn’t much mind one way or the 
other. “What about you?” he asked. “What are you looking for?” 

“My family,” said Sonia. The goal sounded rather prosaic, in contrast to the others’ 
ambitions. But she was glad she’d asserted herself, leaving behind the babysitting 
and the gardening and the housework, all abandoned for a jaunt into the ruins. Be- 
reavement licensed some odd behavior, such as delving into the past that modem so- 
ciety disdained. Right now, she was more free than she would ever be again. 

At last they reached the rendezvous and met up with the cart driver. They settled 
down for the night in a city-center edifice that had once been a hotel. The next morn- 
ing, the business of salvage began. 

The Concrete Dominoes stood by the river, built on reclaimed marshland in the 
days when that seemed a sensible kind of thing to do. As the pumps had lain silent 
for decades, and the barrages downriver had long been overwhelmed, the lower lev- 
els of the Dominoes were partially flooded. This didn’t faze the archaeologists — it 
only made them more excited. 

“Anything underwater, most looters won’t bother with,” Pascal said. “The deeper 
the water, the more chance it contains treasure!” 

Sonia had to hide a smile whenever her companions talked of “looters,” as though 
the word only described what other people did. Pascal’s little team bore the nobler 
self-applied label of “archaeologists.” It was basically the same thing, except that the 
looters had already stripped the city of anything practical and useful, leaving only 
dreams and visions to lure the hopeful. 

The archaeologists took their diving gear to the Dominoes, and commenced mm- 
maging in the waterlogged depths. Sonia took no part in this, lacking the necessary 
expertise. Instead she cooked meals, kept the base clean and tidy, and looked after 
Celeste the cart-horse. In unoccupied hours she wandered the streets, trying to pic- 
ture the city in its neon-lit glory. Sometimes she imagined herself as a child walking 
with her parents and siblings. She could easily summon up her father’s conversa- 
tion — perhaps reminiscing about his days as an artist and musician — ^but she had to 
invent whatever her long-lost mother and brothers might have said. These melan- 
cholic meanderings exerted a strange compulsion, as if she needed to keep exploring 
the ruins until she found a metaphorical gravestone commemorating everyone who 
died in the Transition. Of course, the whole city was its own cenotaph. 

In the evenings the archaeologists returned with their salvage, and spent long 
hours poring over it with the scanners and computers they’d managed to cram onto 
the cart. 

“Most of what’s down there is water-damaged,” said Pascal. “We’ll probably only re- 
cover a few of the more robust archives ” 

The technicalities passed Sonia by. She only wanted to know one thing. “Can we 
read them?” 

“We should be able to, once we estabhsh the formats.” 

And late that night, Talbot said, “I’ve cracked the meta-data. Looks like the usual 
stuff, though.” 

“No stored minds?” asked Sonia. 

“Not in the listed file-types ” He sighed in disappointment. 

Next day, when the archaeologists returned to the Dominoes, Sonia examined the 
newly recovered data. She began with her standard family-tree search. 

Her father’s name appeared. 
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It came in the middle of a list, under the heading “Artists involved.” Sonia scrolled 
up for the full announcement. 

“Crimes, Follies, Misfortunes, and Love is a new project by a group of today’s most 
exciting artists. They will work in the ultimate form of multimedia: reality itself The 
distinction between an artist’s life and his work is obsolete — nowadays, art is what- 
ever artists do. People today are more interested in artists’ romances and rivalries 
than in their shows and studios. Rather than decrying this tendency, forward-look- 
ing artists have embraced it. The challenge is to bring art into life, so that romance is 
as paissionate as it is in opera, rivalry has the epic scope of a novel . . . and disaster 
strikes like the most terrifying horror film. 

“The artists will live their fives as a permanent performemce. It’s the logical ex- 
tension of the blogging culture, in a more honest form. You don’t have to read what 
they say happened — ^you can experience what actually happened. Continuous full- 
sense recordings allow audiences to feel exactly what it’s like to be creative, to be 
passionate, to be uninhibited — ^to five and to love with the heightened sensibilities of 
an artistic soul. Nothing is censored! 

“To see what’s happening right now, select any of the names in the fist below. Edit- 
ed highlights are available, together with complete archives so you needn’t miss any 
of the action. For further information about the project, contact ” 

Her father’s name led to a broken fink. So did all the others. 

Sonia grimaced in frustration. She scrutinized the underlying references, and saw 
that they pointed to a database outside the local sub-directories. The top-level map- 
ping protocols hadn’t been found; she had no way of knowing where the database 
resided. She could only search through all the archives that had been recovered. 

It wasn’t there — not in any of the readable archives. There was another stack, a 
pile of rejects, a heap of rust and stains and warped plastic. She had an absurd im- 
pulse to carry all the water-damaged components outside, to lay them among the 
nettles and let them dry under the autumn sun. But she knew it was useless. With a 
scavenger’s eye, Sonia could instinctively discern the least hint of salvage potential; 
her intuition classified everjdihing on the rusty pile as irrecoverable junk. 

Somewhere in there, perhaps, lay a chunk of her father’s fife. Sonia had heard Dad 
talk of his time as an artist. He always laughed about it, describing it as the kind of 
affectation that characterized the pre-Transition era — a time when everyone could 
pursue refined philosophies of aesthetics, as if collectively designing the perfect typ>e- 
face for the epitaph on civilization’s tomb. Later, in the harsher world that saw the 
death of his wife and sons, his artistic talents manifested merely in an eccentric ap- 
proach to home furnishings, and a preference for improvising his own songs when- 
ever he picked up a guitar. 

Bitterly, Sonia arranged the waterlogged electronics into a carefully as5Tnmetric 
composition, just like the photographs of conceptual art that she’d seen in old cata- 
logs. Then she stamped and kicked, sending fragments flying out of the hotel foyer, 
creating a racket that made Celeste whinny in alarm. 

“What’s going on?” said Pascal, returning with a wheelbarrow full of diving equipment. 

“Did you find any more archives?” demanded Sonia. 

“No, we’ve cleaned the place out. Nice little expedition, though. It was yo\ir tip-off 
in the first place, wasn’t it? Thanks for that! If you hear of any other likely places, 
give us a shout.” 

Shout? She wanted to scream. But she suppressed it and said, as politely as she 
could manage, “I will.” 

“Are you all right?” asked Pascal. “You look — ” 

Sonia said, “It’s just the disappointment, that’s all.” She told him about the missing 
database. “Are you sure there’s no way of reading this stuff in the reject pile?” 
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“ T’raid not. But don’t forget, there’s another place where it’s all stored.” 

“Is there?” Sonia stared at him, then continued in an exasperated tone. “Look, I’m 
not an expert on data backups. And this isn’t an archaeology exam, so don’t keep me 
waiting and guessing.” 

“I wasn’t teasing you; I was just trying to think of a way to say it that didn’t sound 
... a bit gruesome. The other archive is in his head.” 

Back home, as she dealt with all the accumulated chores, Sonia mulled over Pas- 
cal’s explanation. To make those “continuous full-sense recordings,” Dad must have 
had a device installed in his brain. Its standard functions included internal storage, 
so that people could replay their favorite experiences. And in default mode, it record- 
ed everjdhing 

Was the gizmo still there? Surely it must be. Removal would have required deli- 
cate brain surgery; there’d be no reason to undertake such surgery, even if — as was 
doubtful — ^the technical capability remained after the Transition. 

Could the recordings be accessed? Probably. If Zoe could play back her uncle’s 
dreams, and Deirdre could play her parents’ sex tapes, then this was just another 
version of the same technology. There might be some encryption to break; but given 
that the artists had specifically signed up for exhibitionism, Sonia felt that encryp- 
tion was imlikely. 

It all led to an inescapable conclusion. 

And so, when the chores were finished, Sonia found herself walking up the hillside 
to Magpie Wood. Anticipation filled her, with a craving almost physical in its inten- 
sity. My mother. ... I could see her, touch her, feel my Dad’s love for her. I’d finally 
know what she was like. My brothers, my grandparents — everything. 

There would be painful sorrows: the chaos of the Transition, the deaths of so many 
of Dad’s family. But oh, the bright shining moments! Romance, marriage — the hap- 
piness of living in that golden era, the doomed utopia of the Oil Age. 

Silly girl, she said to herself Get a grip. What are you going to do, dig him up? Are 
you really going to dig up your father’s body, crack open his skull, and root around in 
his brain? 

The thought induced a premonitory nausea, a vile taste at the back of her throat 
as she contemplated the necessary sequence of actions. The smell of the corpse, the 
texture of it. The semi-liquid consistency of half-rotted brain tissue, the farcical 
scrabbling and sieving 

Yet it was just salvage, no different to reading old diaries and letters and journals. 
As her father’s only surviving child, Sonia had the moral right to inherit the contents 
of his skull. 

If she wanted to do it — if she could stand to do it — then nothing could rightfully 
stop her. 

The woodland’s thickets of thorny brambles sported berries in all shades from un- 
ripe green to juicy black. Under her feet, last year’s dead leaves squelched into the 
mud. Only her memory guided her. In reaction to the old era’s excess of monuments, 
today’s culture disdained the use of gravestones. She recognized her father’s inter- 
ment site when she saw the tumed-over soil; eventually the location would be lost 
between new saplings and old fallen branches. 

“Sonia!” 

The unexpected voice made her jump: she’d focused so hard on finding the spot 
that she hadn’t seen the figure standing nearby. “Oh, Lianne — ^you gave me a fright- 
ful shock.” 

“Sorry. I’ve been checking on the blackberries. Looks like we’ll have a good crop 
this year — I might make some jam.” 
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This was a departure for Lianne, who’d never previously shown much interest in 
preserves. But perhaps she had come out for some fresh air. Pallid cheeks and red- 
dened eyes showed she was suffering from something. 

“You don’t look well,” said Sonia. “Is there anything I can do?” 

“Thanks, but there’s nothing to be done,” Lianne replied. “How did the expedition 
go? Any exciting ftnds?” 

“We recovered some archives. It was frustrating ... I always knew we only ever re- 
trieve a few fragments of the past, but it was heartbreaking to see all the unreadable 
junk. So much has been lost! Did you know that some of the old-timers used to 
record their entire lives?” 

“I’d heard that. I haven’t seen any of those recordings — and I’m not sure I’d waint 
to. They’d be a nightmare for historians: imagine how long you’d spend skimming 
through them to find anything interesting.” 

“But the day-to-day stuff might be what you wanted to see,” said Sonia, thinking of 
ordinary family life — the kind of details too humble to feature in her father’s anec- 
dotes, which over the years had become ever more elaborated, romanticized and 
“artistic.” If she could experience even one day of Dad’s memories, that would tell her 
so much about her mother. 

Lianne glared at her. “Are you still harping on about banality? I already got the 
message — ^you don’t want inspiration, you don’t want stirring deeds, you don’t want 
anything that might lift you out of your mxmdane hfe. If you want to wallow in medi- 
ocrity, that’s fine. But don’t try to drag me down with you!” 

Sonia remembered the last Clio session, when the group had bombarded Lianne 
with stupendously hemal snippets. Now, after her trip to the old city, that meeting felt 
like an ancient irrelevance. But it was only a week ago, and clearly Lianne was still 
stewing over it. 

Lianne had her irritating side, but she was the woman who’d foimded Clio and got- 
ten everyone interested in family history. She’d given them the courage to defy those 
who derided the idleness of delving into diaries and archives, and suchlike impracti- 
calities. Sonia owed Lianne gratitude for that. She couldn’t let this rift continue: she 
had to smooth things over, or the group would fall apart. 

“I’m sorry, Lianne; I didn’t mean it that way. I wasn’t criticizing you. We all look for 
different things in the past. I mentioned everyday life because I never knew my 
mother, and now I might finally be able to see what she was like. You see, it turns out 
that Dad had one of those continuous recorders, so. . . .” Sonia let the sentence trail 
off, not wanting to speak the gruesome practicalities out loud. 

Lianne looked horrified. “And that’s why you’re here, to get the recording?” 

“Not right now,” said Sonia. “I didn’t bring — ” She’d have needed a spade at the 
very least. “I just came to think about it, and decide whether to go ahead.” She stared 
at the grave, imagining digging down into it. 

“I think it’s a bad idea,” Lianne said firmly. “It’s morbid. You’ve been bereaved and 
I sympathize — I know what it’s like — but this isn’t the way to deal with it.” 

“I’m not trying to ‘deal with it,’” said Sonia, offended. “This isn’t about Dad. He was 
there for me all my life; I have enough memories to honor him and let him go. It’s 
about finding the memories I don’t have — my mother, my brothers, my Dad’s parents 
and grandparents. It’s family history in its rawest form. You always encouraged us to 
discover our family background, so how can you say it’s a bad idea?” 

“History’s one thing; this is quite another.” Lianne frowned. “Diaries and blogs and 
photos are all artifacts, deliberately made. They express what people chose to pre- 
serve. If you delve into a complete archive of someone’s life, that’s not the same at 
all: you experience all the minor stuff, the petty resentments and grudges, the feel- 
ings that people regret and wouldn’t choose to record.” 
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It sounded weak, as if Lianne had first expressed an instinctive bias against the 
recordings, and then struggled to justify it. 

Sonia said, “If anyone puts a continuous recorder into their brain, that’s a specific 
decision: they’ve chosen to preserve everything.” 

“Ah, but did he ever tell you he had a recorder in his head?” asked Lianne. 

“No—” 

“Then he can’t have wanted you to recover it. Shouldn’t you respect that decision? 
Shouldn’t you respect his privacy?” 

“Oh, come on,” said Sonia, annoyed at such a feeble argument. “If someone writes a 
diary that’s only discovered after their death, we don’t refrain from reading it just 
because they never told anyone.” 

“But anyone who writes a diary has the choice of destroying it before they die. Your 
father couldn’t do that — not without brain surgery, which would be impossible after 
the Transition.” 

“I’m sure the gizmo had options to stop recording, or delete its archives,” Sonia 
said. She reminded herself that she mustn’t let her hopes rise too high: the recorder 
might be broken, or might contain nothing. “Anything that’s left is fair game.” 

“Are you sure you can cope with what you find? What if you discover that your fa- 
ther resented you, or that he hated your mother?” 

“Spare me the ‘what if, what if’ I can cope.” Sonia looked at Lianne, whose tense 
expression showed more concern than the situation seemed to warrant. “I don’t un- 
derstand why you’re so opposed to this.” 

And then, suddenly, she did understand. She realized why Lianne was here, stand- 
ing red-eyed at Dad’s grave — and why Lianne was so concerned at the prospect of 
Dad’s memories surfacing. 

“You must be in those memories. You must have been close to my father, so close 
that you’re crying even now, three weeks after his death. Were you having an affair 
with him?” 

“An affair?” exclaimed Lianne. “You make it sound like a sordid little fling. It was 
more than that! We were in love — ” She stopped abruptly, as though conscious that 
she shouldn’t broadcast her infidelity to the whole forest. Then she continued in a 
quieter, calmer voice. “So, now you know. And I’d appreciate you keeping it to your- 
self” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Sonia. “It must have been hard for you: not being able to grieve 
in public, not being able to tell anyone why you were upset ” 

“Tes. It’s silly, but I resented you because we were both bereaved, and you could 
show it while I couldn’t.” 

They stood silently for a long minute of solidarity in grief 

“Maybe I should have spoken before,” Lianne said, “to you or to someone else. But 
gossip spreads so quickly; I couldn’t risk it getting back to my husband. My fault for 
never mamaging to leave him — 

Sonia was hurt by the implication that she couldn’t have been trusted to keep her 
mouth shut; but she had to admit that in Clio, a group of women all talking about 
family history and relationships, such a snippet would be very tempting to share. 
She couldn’t blame Lianne for keeping quiet. 

“I know it looks like I was only arguing for selfish reasons,” Lianne continued, “but 
I meant what I said. I reckon it’s a bad idea to see those recordings. Still, it’s your de- 
cision; there’s nothing more I can say. I’ll leave you to think about it in peace.” 

Lianne strode away, her footsteps silent in the soft mass of rotting leaves. 

Sonia sighed. She ^dn’t want to think about it now, not after such a draining con- 
frontation. How long had her father been carrying on with Lianne? A fair while, 
sm*ely, judging by Lianne’s reaction to his death. Sonia couldn’t decide how she felt 
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about it. Her father had never remarried, so he wasn’t cheating on anyone; but sleep- 
ing with another man’s wife showed a somewhat flexible morality. V^at else might 
he have gotten up to? Did she really want to delve into his memories amd find out? 
She might resolve to examine only the early recordings, before her mother’s death — 
but could she trust herself to stick to that, and not be tempted by all the juicy secrets 
that might lie beyond? She pictured herself going to Clio meetings, presenting the 
choicest extracts of her father’s life. ... It was an imdignified prospect. 

Something about Lianne’s purposeful, rapidly disappearing stride awoke a sliver 
of suspicion in Sonia’s mind. What if Lianne had only made a tactical retreat? What 
if she still wanted to prevent Sonia from seeing the recordings? Perhaps she might 
even want the recordings for herself, if she loved Dad that much. Sonia thought of 
Lianne going home, collecting the necessary equipment, discreetly returning to Mag- 
pie Wood, hiding and waiting for Sonia to leave, then beginning her grisly work. . . . 

The vision was too powerful for Sonia to dismiss. While she couldn’t know whether 
Lianne planned to return, it was certainly a possibility. And so it made sense to act 
first. Sonia’s home was nearer than Lianne’s. If she left now, she’d have just enough 
time to come back and remove her father’s skull — for safekeeping, naturally. Then, 
later, she could decide whether to retrieve the recorder, or perhaps bury her father 
in a more private place. 

Silly girl, she said to herself Don’t kid yourself. If you dig up Dad’s head, you’ll nev- 
er resist the temptation to look inside. 

The same, of course, applied to Lianne. 

As she walked away from the grave, Sonia imagined the forthcoming race: herself 
and Lianne rushing up to the wood like treasure hunters. It reminded her of child- 
hood, when swarms of looters pillaged the old cities, racing to grab the choicest relics, 
squabbling over the spoils. 

She hurried onward, trotting down the hill, almost falling as her feet slid on the 
wet grass. When she reached home, she dashed into the toolshed and scanned the 
implements inside, checking for sturdiness and sharpness. 

Only when she grasped a spade, hefted it, turned to leave . . . only then did the 
doubts assail her. 

I’m going to dig up Dad’s grave. I am, apparently, going to violate Dad’s corpse and 
crack open his skull. 

How did it come to this'? I only joined Clio to meet people, have a little fun, steal some 
time away from all the chores. Sure, I wondered about my mother — hut that was partly 
a way of looking back to better times, wishing I’d lived then rather than now. . . . 

It had gone too far. Disgust and self-loathing filled her at the thought of the loom- 
ing butchery. Abruptly, Sonia threw down the spade. Its metal edge clattered on the 
stone floor. 

Then she grabbed the spade again. If her father’s grave were to be robbed, better 
by his daughter than by his fancy woman. How could she leave his body to be dug up 
by Lianne? 

Sonia shook her head. She had no proof of Lianne’s intention, only a dark suspi- 
cion. It probably wouldn’t happen. If it did, it showed how badly Lianne needed to 
find what she always talked about, inspiration from the past. And if she nfeeded it so 
much, maybe Sonia shouldn’t deny her it. 

Better not to need, if that’s where it led. Better to find solace in the present — ^to try 
to move forward, rather than look endlessly backward. The future lay with the next 
generation, not the last. Her daughter, her grandson . . . she should focus on them, 
instead of her long-dead mother. 

Yet as soon as she thought of her family, her feelings swung again. Abandoning 
Dad’s grave would destroy their inheritance. What if they asked about their history? 
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What if they wanted to know how their forebears lived? How could Sonia tell them 
that she’d discarded the recordings, just from a little squeamishness? 

A week ago, she’d leaned over Henry’s crib and longed to see a trace of her father 
in the bo^s features. Now she had the chance to pass on not her father’s looks, but 
his whole outlook — everything he had ever thought or done; every trace of his life, 
saved from oblivion. 

Sonia trudged out of the toolshed, carrying the spade. She wanted to ponder the 
issue at length, to get her journal and scrawl down her feelings until she came to 
some conclusion. But she lacked the time. Lianne might be haring up to the woods 
even now. . . . 

That was the trouble: the pressure of one thing leading to another. If she dug up 
her father, why would that be the end of it? New temptations would arise from what- 
ever she found in his head. There’d be new leads, other grails to pursue. Before the 
Transition, data had grown exponentially, almost infinitely. She was in danger of 
spending her whole life sifting through the debris. 

It had to stop somewhere. It should stop now, while she still retained a little digni- 
ty — before she ended up with chunks of her father’s corpse splattered over her 
clothes and skin. 

As for Henry’s inheritance, it lay around him. It was the whole ruined world. 

Sonia entered the house and retrieved her scribbled journals: every page of the 
self-absorbed backward-looking babblings. She carried them into the vegetable gar- 
den, down to the compost heap by the hedge. Stabbing the spade into the heap, she 
levered a space in the interior, where last month’s carrot peelings and onion tops 
slowly rotted down to make soil for next year’s crops. Then she tore up the papers 
into tiny illegible scraps, and fed them into the wormy depths. 

For a few moments Sonia stood quietly, feeling empty and numb. Now she had no 
Dad to look after, no CUo meetings to look forward to, no archives to look back at 

Yet she would find something else to fill the rare gaps in her days. It might be 
something productive; it might be something frivolous. In the meantime, there were 
plenty of chores to keep her busy. On her way back to the house, she passed the 
gooseberry bushes and spent a few minutes picking caterpillars off the leaves. Then 
she hurried inside to start preparing dinner and get the crib ready. She was due for 
babysitting again tonight. O 



A WRONG TURN 

It's a folded tesseract. 

Small enough to fit in the glove compartment, 

Edges neatly pressed to hide that it's all the same side. 

Take it out, put it on your lap, and start unfolding 
Until it's the size of a suitcase, now it's larger, 

(Good luck folding it back again); 

Now the car windows are the edge where you haven't unfolded it yet. 
Swallowing windows and letters, clouds and arroyos. 

Whoops! There goes Las Vegas, 

And you know when it's finally all open because it's turned blue 
And lines become as fine as in a Chinese painting. 

And you're sorry you didn't pack a lunch, because you're 
going to have a heck of a time finding a sandwich. 

— Elizabeth Penrose 
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les Wilder stared into Ike Ferris’ creased brown face. “You need what?” 

“A cart, you know, so we don’t have to walk all that way.” 

“I’ll look into it.” She kept her voice even. “My budget doesn’t allow for a lot of ex- 
tras.” She couldn’t believe that her critical scientific research funding relied on peo- 
ple too old to walk to the conference room from the parking lot. 

“Well, I don’t know how you river Indians do it,” Ike said, “but around here it 
wouldn’t he extra.” His face remained serious but he gave her a wink. He held the 
arm of Ramona Larson, who tottered next to him using a cane. Ramona’s perm 
frizzed around her face in a halo of gray; she had a niece in beauty school. She 
peered over the rims of her thick glasses. One earpiece was fixed with a strip of 
black tape. 

In the conference room, Agnes offered Ramona a seat. Ramona turned aroimd and 
slowly lowered herself into the chair, the entire affair seeming moments away from 
disaster. 

“You got that time machine working?” Ramona asked. 

“We prefer to call it a history viewer,” Agnes said, wondering how to best get the 
idea across. “We beheve machine sounds ” 

“Your name for it doesn’t sound so great either. Why don’t you talk when everyone 
gets here?” Ike gestured at the empty table. “You got coffee?” 

“And cookies.” Ramona had gotten back out of her chair and pulled on an armrest. 
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Agnes moved to help her and, at Ramona’s direction, slid the chair about six inches 
closer to the window. “That’s good.” Ramona settled back into the chair. “I’m ready now.” 

“Good.” Agnes wanted to get the thing out of the way. Delivering tidy presentations 
on the project’s potential year after year was a tedious waste of time. She couldn’t 
wait to get back to the lab. 

Agnes hustled to the lunchroom for refreshments. The Pacific Northwest History 
Viewer Project had been housed in the same solid cinderblock building for twenty 
years. What was once new and shiny had faded to dusty and drab, which mirrored 
the prestige of her project. Just outside the lunchroom her foot slid on a patch of 
linoleum worn slick, no doubt from her own shuffling feet, coming in and out for cof- 
fee day after day. As her arms flapped about to catch her balance she could see that 
the wide, handrail-free walls were a hip injury waiting to happen for the visiting Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

In the lunchroom, the senior lab assistant, Theo, poured coffee from a tall paper 
cup into a mug. The coffee machine had broken two weeks earlier and Agnes hadn’t 
managed to replace it. 

“Leave some for the Board.” She grabbed the mug out of his hands. Agnes poured 
coffee back into the paper cup and returned his mug. She pulled down the smallest 
cups in the cupboard and split the remaining coffee between them. 

“Am I going to have a job next year?” Theo winced when he tasted the coffee. 

“I’m working on it.” A^es zapped the cups one at a time in the microwave. 

“I don’t understand why you don’t just show them the working model.” 

Agnes shuddered. “It looks like a bunch of junk held together with duct tape. It 
fuzzes out in harsh weather. The soimd goes flat. I need to impress them.” 

“You don’t think time viewing will impress them? 

“I want it to be right,” she said. 

“Did you think it would end up like this?” Theo asked. “Having to explain compli- 
cated science to decrepit old Indians?” 

“Indians respect their elders,” Agnes said with a frown. “And, sure. Indian science 
requires groveling for funds like any other science organization.” 

She opened and closed cupboard doors. “Do we have any cookies? Aha!” She found 
a package of graham crackers behind six slightly aged jars of non-dairy creamer that 
had been priced for her budget. 

“I admit, with all the gaming money out there, I expected the Tribes would elbow 
each other out of the way to throw money at us.” Agnes wiped off a plate with a paper 
towel and arranged the graham crackers. “No one understands what we’re doing.” 

Theo opened a drawer and scooped up a handful of fortune cookies in cellophane 
wrappers and spread them out on the table. 

“Great find,” Agnes said. She added them to the plate and put the cookies and cof- 
fee mugs on a metal tray. “Why don’t you stay in the lab until they leave.” 

“Sure thing.” Theo saluted her with his coffee. “Good luck.” 

Back in the conference room she set the tray in front of Ike and Ramona. 

“What’s this stuff?” Ramona nudged a cookie with a crooked finger. Ike pushed a 
mug closer so she could reach it. 

Maisie Perch staggered into the room under the load of zucchini she carried, one 
bulging plastic grocery bag hanging from each hand. 

“Why you let those get so big?” Ike said. 

“I forget the damn things are out there.” She pulled one out of the bag and dropped 
it on the table with a thunk. “You can use these, right?” 

Agnes offered a half-smile. Maisie had brought these giant vegetables to previous 
meetings and they sat in the lunchroom with their soft spots spreading until Agnes 
carried the stinking bags of mush to the dumpster. 
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Maisie wore a Royal Salmon Casino sweatshirt that was a half-size too small and 
she pulled it down to cover her well-fed belly. Her hair had been freshly dyed and sat 
on her head like a black hut. “I don’t want to be here all afternoon.” She lined up the 
rest of the zucchini on the conference table with a serious face. “I got to get my 
grandkids and then I got bingo. You know they want to shut down the bingo?” 

Ramona gasped. 

“It’s true ” Ike said. 

“Council thinks they make more money if they put slots in there,” Maisie said. 

“Bah, Council,” Ike said. “They gonna have a riot if they do that.” 

Agnes tried to picture a room filled with cigarette smoking elders overturning ta- 
bles covered with bingo cards and coffee cups. 

“Somebodys got to do something,” Ramona said. “We need bingo.” 

“I don’t think anyone would get rid of bingo,” Agnes said with calming authority. 
Maisie was fond of making dramatic statements and Agnes didn’t want the discus- 
sion to veer too far from her agenda. “We ready to get started? What about Lew?” 

“Saw him last week.” Maisie dropped into her chair. “That man looks like he was 
hit over the head three times with a coffin lid.” 

“He’s not doing so good then,” Ike said. 

“No,” Maisie said. “What about that new guy?” 

“There’s a new guy?” Ramona asked. 

Agnes tried to remember the Executive Board bylaws. Could three members make 
a decision? She moved to the front of the room and clicked on the overhead. 

‘Wilber,” Maisie said. “He’s that guy from Oklahoma. Looks like Santa Claus in a 
ribbon shirt.” 

“I don’t remember him.” Ramona bit into a fortxme cookie and it disintegrated into 
a shower of crumbs. She swept them to the floor. 

“He can’t make it,” Agnes said. “His wife said he had a health issue.” She dimmed 
the lights. 

“Doesn’t matter. He never talks an3rway,” Ike said. All three of them laughed. 

Wait, aren’t we going to do a prayer?” Ramona looked at Ike. 

Agnes inwardly groaned. Ike’s prayers tended to last half as long as the time avail- 
able for the meeting. 

“No. Get started.” Ike made a little lasso motion above his head. “I got bingo, too.” 

Agnes had spent three weeks reworking her presentation. She didn’t care what 
she had to say or do to get the money, only how she said it. How precisely could she 
get the message across? 

She clicked the remote and the American Indian Science Consortium logo 
splashed onto the far wall. The screen had fallen down two years earlier and since 
the wall worked she’d never bothered to replace it. She clicked again and a brightly 
colored bar chart appeared showing her annual budget for the last five years with 
each successive bar growing shorter. 

“Thank you for coming today. Board members.” Agnes looked over and saw three 
elderly Indians with their mouths open and the light of the display reflecting back 
from their glasses. 

She put up a painting of men perched on wooden platforms dip-net fishing at Cehlo 
Falls, a wide swath of foaming water around them. “What would it be like to have a 
window into the past? To view true history over the shoulders of our ancestors?” 

“That’s what we want to know,” Ike said. 

The next image showed an Indian village. Women carried baskets filled with 
plants and children ran nearby with a dog. “What if we could be there and feel the 
wind in our hair, smell the wild grass and hear their songs?” When she’d practiced it 
at home, it sounded more spontaneous. 
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“We already seen this, Agnes. You show us the same thing every year,” Maisie said. 
“When can you make the machine work?” 

“This is a new presentation,” Agnes said. “If I may continue?” 

“Just get to the new part,” Ike said. 

“We’ve had a major breakthrough this year.” Agnes quickly forwarded the slides 
until she reached the artistic representation of the device. The picture showed a half 
circle of luxury seating filled with awestruck individuals looking out over an Indian 
village. The picture nicely avoided the jumble of wires, scratched silver panels and 
extremely unsafe power hack they’d devised for the test model. 

“It’s beautiful,” Ramona said. “When do we see it?” 

“That’s what we need the funding for,” Agnes said carefully. “I want you to experi- 
ence the device in top quality. As it is — ” 

“You haven’t done nothing,” Ike said. “What’s taking so long?” 

“This is a complex project,” Agnes said. “But we’re very close.” 

“It’s been twenty years and we still don’t have Indians traveling through time.” Ike 
held his hands up in disgust. 

“It sounds like you may misunderstand the project. If you let me finish my pre- 
sentation, you would see that we do have something,” Agnes said. “I’ve got a working 
model but it’s — ” 

“Those Florida Indians can go to the moon and one of those Sioux bands, they got 
something with the plants, and the Hopis invented a cure for diabetes — ” 

“It’s not a cime,” A^es said. 

Ike gave her a fierce look. 

“Sorry,” Agnes said. “Gk> ahead.” 

“The Consortium don’t want to fund this one any more,” Ike said. “They said we 
have to show them something or it’s finished.” 

“But you’ve always funded this project,” Agnes said. 

“The Tribes don’t fund the project,” Ike said. “The Consortium funds the projects. 
They don’t care about your dinky thing.” 

A^es felt as if she’d fallen through a hole in the world. She opened and closed her 
mouth several times but couldn’t think of where to start until she finally stuttered, 
“Did you say end the project?” 

“What’s all this good for an5rway?” Maisie said. 

“What’s this good for?” Agnes stuck her trembling hands into her pockets. Twenty 
years of her life would be for nothing if she lost the funding now, so close to a full- 
fledged operational model. How many times had she visited home and been nagged 
about coming back and helping her own people? “I am helping Indian people,” Agnes 
had told them. What would she tell them now? 

“Think about it,” Agnes managed to say calmly. “We can go back and see what really 
happened. Correct history books. Restore cultural knowledge. So much has been lost.” 
She could see from their puzzled faces that her message wasn’t getting through. 

“Or other uses. What about recreation? People could visit the eruption at Pompeii. 
Education? Students could observe Marie Curie in her lab or attend the coronations 
of kings.” 

“That stuff?” Ramona said. 

“Legal mysteries.” Agnes spoke quickly now. “We could identify Jack the Ripper.” 
Off Ike’s grimace she added, “Or what did Uncle Chester really intend when he 
wrote his will?” 

“So, you could take a bunch of school kids to a big war?” Maisie asked. 

“I’m not sure about that.” Agnes remembered her own visit to the night the gold 
miners had burned one of her ancestors’ settlements. She still had nightmares about 
it. 
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“You don’t got nothing,” Ike said. “They want us to show them a time machine.” 

“I do got something,” Agnes said, surprised by the force of her words. “What do you 
know about time travel? Space travel was already invented. Anybody can send an 
Indian to the moon, especially when you throw all that money at it. The Seminoles 
get an aeronautical complex the size of Rhode Island and funding to recruit rocket 
scientists from all over the world. I’m stuck in a concrete longhouse that looks like a 
prison with a budget so small that I’m down to a staff of five. You ask me to invent 
time travel with five people.” 

“I thought you said that thing works,” Ramona said. 

‘Tes, however — ” 

“Show it to us.” Maisie slapped a hand on the table and all three of them jumped. 

“It works.” Agnes didn’t know how to convey the precision that was involved. “I 
want it to be right when you — ” 

“You don’t got any more time,” Ike said. “We need to bring something back to the 
Consortium.” 

Agnes stared at the zucchini, trying to calculate based on the estimated mass, how 
many loaves of bread she could convert them to, provided she had the time and en- 
ergy. The equation took shape in her head. 

“I will prepare a demonstration,” she finally said. “Give me a month.” 

“No. We meet with the Consortium next week.” Ike pushed his empty coffee mug 
away with finality. “You get it done this weekend. We’ll come see it on Monday.” 

Maisie picked up her things and breezed out the door. “I’ll see you there.” 

Agnes eased herself into a chair. She could have taken on any research project. But 
no, she wanted to breathe the pure unadorned truth of her ancestors. She wanted to 
be present in true history. Why couldn’t she get this across? She began planning her 
weekend at the lab. Maybe the people back home were right. She should have stayed 
and been a teacher and exposed young Indians to the wonder of science. 

She pulled out a piece of paper and began making a list of what she needed for 
Monday. Maybe the university could send over some graduate students and allow 
them to borrow some supplies and equipment. She needed to check her stash of office 
clothes and snacks. She was no stranger to sleeping in the lab. She jotted these items 
down, making a note to buy cookies and bring her coffee maker from home. 

Someone coughed. Ike and Ramona sat in their chairs watching her. 

“Can you drive us to bingo?” Ike asked. 

“I’m afraid not.” Agnes collected her papers and shut down her presentation. “I 
have a major scientific project to demonstrate on Monday. Can I call someone for 
you?” 

Ike pointed at the clock. “You can quit early today. We’re your boss.” 

Ramona wore a pilled sweater with cuffed sleeves and she pulled a tissue from one 
of the cuffs and blew her nose. “I got my bingo bag with me.” She reached out and 
patted the quilted bag that hung on her chair. 

Agnes looked at the elders and then at her list. Theo could get it started. “Sure, I 
suppose I could drop you off” 

Agnes drove the official van of the history viewer project because it ran better ‘than 
the battered two-door subcompact she owned. Ike climbed into the front while she 
helped Ramona fasten her seatbelt in the back. The elder’s knobby hands weren’t 
strong enough to push the latch into the buckle. 

The casino was on the other side of town. This particular casino had been built af- 
ter Agnes’ project started. Agnes wondered if the Tribe funded any other science pro- 
jects. A tall neon sign at the side of the highway marked the turn-off and they drove 
another couple of miles before the hulking structure appeared. 
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“Elders’ entrance.” Ramona held her bingo bag on her lap. 

Agnes pulled up to the awning built from giant logs that had been polished to a 
yellow shine. A kid in a red blazer stood at the valet stand. He smiled and waved. 

“More.” Ramona motioned for Agnes to pull forward. 

Agnes drove right up to the sign at the curbside that said, “Elders’ Entrance.” As 
soon as she stopped, the kid in the red blazer had the door open. She recognized him 
as Maisie’s nephew who had visited the lab once for a school project. 

“Hey, Mr. Chairman,” he said to Ike, even though Ike had been out of office for 
years. “Hi Ramona,” he called. He released Ramona’s seatbelt and helped her out of 
the van. 

Ramona tapped the kid’s blazer with the back of her hand. “You look good.” She 
gave Agnes an expectant look. ‘You coming?” 

“Too much work to do,” Agnes said with feigned brightness. 

By now the kid had come around to Agnes’ door and offered her a hand. “Come on, 
you know what they say: bingo is for lovers.” 

Agnes wondered if she had missed something when Ramona and Ike laughed. 

“I really can’t,” she said. The electronic ching of the gaming machines drifted out the 
open door. Agnes couldn’t remember the last time she’d done anything for recreation. 

“Come along now, yoimg lady,” Ramona urged. You need more time with the people.” 

“Okay,” Agnes said, still not sure. The kid pushed the valet ticket into her hand. 
“One game. Then I have to get back.” 

She followed them inside and could hardly keep up as they crossed the casino floor 
to the bingo hall. At the admission window, both Ike and Ramona bought the Premi- 
um Level Dancing Feathers pack. Agnes balked at the price and used the last bills in 
her purse to buy the entry level Roaring Rivers pack instead. 

Inside, the room was already three-quarters full but Maisie saw them come in and 
waved them over to her table. 

You too, eh?” she said to Agnes with approval. A little girl ran up to the table and 
grabbed a handful of Maisie’s blouse. “Grandma!” She offered up her bright face. 
Maisie leaned down until their foreheads touched, then the girl ran off again. 

“Those kids love bingo,” Maisie said. 

Ramona opened her pack and spread the cards out on the table. Then she opened 
her bingo bag and pulled out a red dauber. 

“Should I get one of those?” Agnes said. 

Ramona shook her head, ‘You use that one.” 

“What about you?” 

Ramona pulled out a plastic sack with eight more daubers each in a different col- 
or and arranged them in a semi-circle on the table. “These smell like flowers,” she 
said. “Try one.” 

Agnes picked up a dauber and it did smell sweet, though closer to grape punch 
than something you’d find in a flower garden. “It’s nice.” Agnes sniffed her red 
dauber and it smelled like sour ink. Ramona set a Royal Salmon Casino mug that 
Agnes recognized from the office next to the daubers and then took out a photograph 
of her husband and a smooth black rock that looked a little bit like a heart. • 

“What’s that?” Agnes asked. 

“For luck.” Finally, Ramona set out an ashtray that said Pendleton Round-Up 
1972, a pack of Omaha cigarettes and a silver lighter with a chimk of turquoise on it. 
“Some of those places use computers for bingo. I like the cards.” 

By this time Ike and his wife had shown up and they spread out their own array of 
daubers, theirs with pictures of cowboys and Indians, and good luck charms consist- 
ing of a wooden buffalo nickel and a troll doll with wild green hair. 

‘We need coffee.” Ike sat up emd searched the room. 
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Maisie whistled and a bored and unsmiling Indian boy approached the table. “Here’s 
our nmner she said. “This is my grandson, Junior. Say hello to the former Chairman.” 

Jimior shook Ike’s hand. “Nice to see you, sir.” 

“Bring us some coffee.” Maisie tossed him a twenty from a beaded coin purse she 
wore around her neck. “I see the bingo caller, looks like we’re getting started.” 

Ramona patted Agnes’ arm and showed her which card to use. “Do one card so you 
can keep up.” 

Agnes bristled at the instruction. She had degrees in physics and history and had 
invented a time viewer on the world’s smallest budget. “I’m sure I can keep up.” 

The blower blew a single ball into a tube and the caller began. Agnes was still 
searching her card when he called the next number. 

Agnes quickly forgot her intention to stay for one game. Over the next several 
hours she struggled to keep up with the elders. They all had cigarettes hanging out 
of their mouths and double-fisted the daubers, periodically leaning over and hitting 
Agnes’ cards with dots without missing a beat in the conversation. 

Ramona won four hundred dollars and grinned across the table. “This is how I 
make my pocket money.” 

During intermission Junior brought them sodas and hamburgers. While they ate the 
bingo caller made annovmcements about bingo events scheduled over the next month. 

Then he said, “We have no other events scheduled at this time. Tribal Council is 
considering closing the bingo hall to make room for casino improvements.” 

Unhappy cries filled the room. 

“You were serious,” Agnes said to Maisie. “That’s like canceling Christmas.” 

“Or worse.” Maisie shrugged unhappily. 

“You need to take your complaints to them,” the bingo caller said. “Not my idea.” 

“What would you do without bingo?” Agnes asked. 

“I don’t know,” Ramona said, shaking her head. “This is where my fidends are.” 

Agnes spent the rest of the weekend in a frenzy of preparations. Her biggest prob- 
lem was her grand vision for the perfect demonstration. She’d always envisioned tak- 
ing a group of Indian kids, parents, and elders and presenting it in the way she imag- 
ined they’d use the device for tourists. The group would view iconic moments in 
Indian history and upon returning enjoy a traditional feast and dancing. 

Instead, she met the Board members at the front of the building with an electric 
cart she borrowed from the grocery store. Theo had rigged it so that one person could 
drive and one person could ride facing backward. Agnes helped Ramona into this 
seat and showed Ike how to work the controls. Wilbur showed up and he nodded 
when Agnes said good morning. He wore a blue calico ribbon shirt and his big white 
beard fanned out over his chest. 

Ike started the cart and crashed into the door frame. Ramona’s cane clattered to 
the floor. 

“Watch it, you,” she said. Agnes handed her the cane and helped Ike steer inside. 

“This place needs some paint,” Maisie said. 

“This place needs a lot of things,” Agnes said. She guided the group to the elevator 
and took them to the lab entrance. She led them into the room, a high-ceUinged space 
with gray walls. One half was filled with computers and narrow metal tables stacked 
with papers. Theo t5q)ed into a keyboard attached to the device which took up one 
wall. Agnes liked to describe it as a giant computer fused to a radiator. The other side 
of the room was clear except for a circular gray rubber mat and four plastic chairs. 

“Don’t look like much,” Ramona said. 

“I know. But I think I can show you how important this is.” Agnes pointed at the 
mat. “We sit right there.” 
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She helped Ramona from the cart and got everyone seated. Agnes crowded in be- 
hind them. 

“You need to make this thing bigger,” Ike said. 

“That’s the plan, Ike. Remember? This is just for demonstration.” 

“I thought it would look more like a car,” !l^mona said. “Like the movie, and we put 
it in reverse to go back in time.” 

“Sorry,” Agnes said, her hopes for success beginning to fade. “It doesn’t work like 
that.” 

“How does it work?” Ramona asked. 

Agnes tried to think of the best way to put it. She finally said, “I press this button 
and there’s a bright light and fuzzy noise and then we’ll be looking through a win- 
dow into another place in time.” 

“We end up any old place?” Maisie asked. 

“No, I input the data to choose a place and time.” She showed them the handheld 
portion of the device. “These dials can control certain variables and the button en- 
gages the machine.” 

“Could I press it?” Ike turned in the chair and stretched his hand out to the control. 

Agnes lifted it out of his reach. “Not this time. Are you ready?” 

Ramona pulled her cane closer to her body and nodded. Agnes twisted the twin di- 
als that pinpointed the day and time, then adjusted the environmental control 
switches and finally moved the center wand that looked like a joystick and would 
place them in the right spot. She nodded at Theo. He flipped several switches and 
jiggled a thin gray cable that attached the device to the wall. They had programmed 
the device earlier, but Agnes thought a little theater might be good for the Board. 

“We’re going to go . . . five, four, three, two, one.” 

The room trembled and disappeared with a buzz and a flash of silver light. 

Agnes’ favorite part was how the new time location gradually came into focus. 
First, the pale beige lumps sharpening into distant low brown hills. Then just 
enough of a grass-scented breeze to stir their hair as the fishing camp became visi- 
ble. Finally, something that Agnes called time dust faded and the scene came into 
view. Agnes had found the perfect moment. The flap of the tule-mat teepee snapped 
open and a woman emerged with a small child close behind. She crossed the dirt and 
tended the fish on the (hying racks. 

“Hello!” Ramona called, waving with great enthusiasm. 

Ike pushed her arm down, “Stop. We can’t upset them.” 

“It’s okay,” Agnes said. “They can’t see.” 

“When is this?” Maisie whispered. 

“You don’t have to whisper,” Agnes said. “It’s 1800, about one hundred fifty years 
before the dam was built.” 

“Oh. My.” Ramona sat forward in her chair. This sort of reaction was exactly what 
Agnes hoped for. 

“We’re the first modem Indians to see what life was really like before contact,” 
Agnes said. 

The vision continued to intensify and the breeze flared up and brought the stench 
of rotting fish. Maisie put a hand over her mouth and sagged in the chair. “You didn’t 
say it would stink.” 

Agnes adjusted the environmental controls and made a mental note to take the 
scent down a notch before visiting this spot. For herself, she enjoyed the historical 
realism. 

Agnes wanted to focus the demonstration on pre-contact Indian scenes, but Theo 
convinced her she needed to go big and flashy. She reset the controls and moved the 
group to a seat at the Gettysburg Address, which got barely a dull nod. She let that 
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scene fade out and they rode through a blue mist that gradually cleared until they 
were overlooking the field at Superbowl XXIX. She knew Ike was a diehard 49ers fan. 

“You can do this?” Ike boimced up and down like a kid. 

From there Agnes took them to a fireworks display over the Eiffel Tower from the 
early 1900s. The event had no substantial historical importance, but it was a nice 
show and all four Board members applauded when it was over. 

Agnes returned to the undeveloped landscape of what would someday become Ore- 
gon. 

“What do you think so far?” 

“This is a great machine you made,” Ike said. 

“You bet,” Maisie said. “I didn’t know you could do all that.” 

“Can you see why this is so important?” Agnes watched their faces hopefully. They 
all nodded, too overcome to speak. 

“Good. I’ve saved the best for last.” She adjusted the controller. Once again the 
view faded amd they moved. This time, the roar of the falls vibrated under the view- 
ing mat before they could see the wall of cascading white water that burst over a 
half-circle of huge basalt boulders. The breeze carried a cool mist with it. The blue 
water of the river stretched out into the far distance. 

Ike raised his hand and Agnes touched a dial to adjust the sound. 

“Oh, Celilo Falls.” Ramona held her face in her hands, her eyes wide. “My father 
fished right there.” 

A munber of wooden platforms extended from the rocks and as they watched, a trio 
of Indians arrived with nets on circular hoops that looked large enough to scoop cattle. 

“Dip nets,” Maisie said. “My grandkids would love this.” 

The men dunked the nets in and out of the roiling pool. They couldn’t speak over 
the roar of the water but they exchanged hand signals and laughed. One of the nets 
came out of the water with a thrashing fish and the fisherman swtmg it up on the 
rocks. Another one bashed it with a wooden club. The salmon measured from the 
ground to the man’s chest when he held it up and it looked like he was showing it off 
for them. 

“Look at that thing,” Wilbur said. The other three Board members turned to stare 
at the imcharacteristic outburst. 

Agnes gazed at the landscape. She could never get enough of these pristine views. 
She didn’t notice a problem until Ike touched her wrist. Ramona’s rounded shoulders 
shook and she waved her hands at the falls as if to shoo away a dog. 

“Take us back.” Ike had his arm around Ramona but Agnes couldn’t hear what he 
said to her. 

Agnes clicked the controller and in a flash, the falls disappeared and they were 
back in the lab. Theo sat at the console eating something that looked like chili out of 
a paper cup. He tossed it in the trash but not before Agnes gave him the stink eye. 

“Back so soon?” he said. 

Agnes gestured with her chin and he spotted Ramona, her head bowed, with Ike 
and Maisie on either side, comforting her. 

Theo gave Agnes a distressed look. “I’ll get some water?” She nodded and he 
slipped out. 

“^^y did you show us something so sad?” Maisie rubbed Ramona’s back, her face 
twisted with concern. 

Agnes didn’t know what to say. 

Ramona sat up. “We was there when they made that dam. The government 
promised us that fishing place and then gave my father three thousand dollars and 
filled it up with water.” 

“I know,” Agnes said. ‘Wasn’t it amazing to see it before it was destroyed?” 
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“He nailed that check to the wall. He didn’t want their money.” Tears ran down Ra- 
mona’s cheeks and she pulled a rumpled tissue from her sleeve. 

Agnes tried to think of something that might comfort her. “Can you see how im- 
portant it is for people to see what’s been lost?” 

“On the last day he threw his net in the water and he never went back there. 
When he died my mother had to cash the check to pay for his funeral.” 

“That’s terrible,” Agnes said. 

“We gotta go back and stop it,” Ramona said. 

“But we can’t change the past.” Agnes knelt next to Ramona’s chair and took her 
hand. Theo had returned and she handed Ramona a cup of water. “The time viewer 
can only show us what’s already happened.” 

“We could go back and kill those guys, Lewis and Clark,” Ike said. 

“What we can do is make sure history teaches the truth,” Agnes said. “Even if we 
could change it, the world would be altered in ways we can’t predict — ” 

“So?” The four board members gave her a serious look. 

“We need to form a committee,” Maisie said. “Come up with some plans. We can 
stop it.” 

“Write this down.” Ramona wagged* a finger at her. 

“I need you to understand what is possible,” Agnes said. 

“Hush now,” Maisie said. “We’re going to get you your money. You work on this like 
we tell you.” 

Agnes pulled out a notepad and wrote down their requests. When they were done, 
Ike drove Ramona on the cart and Agnes followed them to the parking lot. 

“This is a nice cart,” Ramona said. “You coming to bingo?” 

“Not today,” Agnes said. “But I’d like to come again.” 

“You should.” Ramona reached up and patted her arm. “That’s where the people are.” 

“I will,” Agnes promised. 

Later in her office, Agnes spread out the notes on her desk. They wanted to build 
walls and send back guns and smallpox vaccinations. They wanted to prepare the 
ancestors with military training, agricultural advice, and advanced medicine. Agnes 
rested her head in her hands. Theyd been so sure of her. 

She pulled out a clean sheet of paper and wrote “Form Committee.” Then she start- 
ed her list: get on Council meeting agenda, interview elders, collect data on elder ser- 
vices and participation, organize demonstration. At the top she wrote: Save Bingo. O 



THE GREAT PEELOFF 

Coming in we saw onscreen 
people pulling off tops and shirts 
and we were amazed. The kids 
were not so affected. Siding 
on the houses and apartment buildings 
was being pulled, yanked off 
with a vengeance, and foam 
was everywhere. Melting plastic. 

As we came in much further 
we understood. 

Our heat-shields acted erratically. 

— Qadira P. Garger 
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Alexander Jablokov has always lived dangerously: He 
used to rip the warning labels off mattresses, he's been 
known to consume products well past their "sell by" date, 
and he drinks coffee despite all notices about how hot the 
liquid's temperature. Alex also wrote and published a 
novel. Brain Thief, despite the warning represented by his 
advance. So he just may prove to be an unreliable guide to 
the future represented by . . . 
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El room should have known there was going to he trouble when even getting 
breakfast the first morning of his visit to his friend Wedge was an ordeal. 

He looked up. Cereal tags flickered on cabinets twelve feet off the floor. The sold 
dates on the boxes were a week or more ago. Wedge usually ate a box in a day. But 
the moisture indicators claimed everything was still crunchy. Great. But how was 
he supposed to get up there? 

Wedge’s unit’s maintenance overlay pointed Groom at the right spot: an alu- 
minum stepladder in an otherwise invisible closet. He pulled it out and it unfolded 
itself He put his foot on the first step. 

Damn Wedge. He just had no sense. 

Any ladder is tagged up with safety warnings: about that fatal top step, that near- 
fatal next-to-top step, tilting, excessive weight, uneven surfaces, high winds, how 
dripped paint can make surfaces slippery, low-flying helicopters — ^there was really 
no limit. 

Wedge clearly had tired of blinking warning tags out of the way and had gotten a 
bootleg warning-suppression overlay to make his Hfe easier. If he’d stuck with some- 
thing like a BSmart physical consequence overlay, he would have been okay. That 
overlay converted standard weumings into lever arms and tensile strengths. It dis- 
guised hysteria as information, but the ladder manufacturer usually didn’t notice. 

Instead, Groom had gone for a sarcastic “how dumb can you be” overlay that pro- 
vided additional instructions on how to balance the ladder on top of a speeding ve- 
hicle or use it for climbing from one balcony to another in a high-rise apartment 
building. So a tampering notice had shown up at the manufacturer, and its legal de- 
partment had upgraded the safety overlay to take noncompliance into account. 

The ladder seemed to waver back and forth as Groom climbed. On the second 
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rung he was incautious enough to look down. The roiling depths beneath promised a 
long fall and an agonizing death. Whatever purveyor of paternalistic paranoia had 
designed that overlay was a twisted genius. 

When Wedge finally got up he found Groom sitting against the ladder, his head on 
his knees, his long blond hair hiding his face. 

“Oh.” Wedge glanced up at the cabinets. “I meant to tell you. But there’s some left- 
over noodles in the refrigerator. Got to warn you, they got some hot on ‘em. Great 
breakfast, though, gets you moving. Better than cereal, really.” 

Wedge was a beefy guy, much taller than the skinny Groom, with curly black hair 
and loose, big hands. He’d gotten his nickname from the wide-shouldered shape of 
his body, and the matching shape of his head. Groom had met him at a long-ago job 
selling humorous pickup tags to use while watching people in bars. There had been a 
season when they had been popular, then they weren’t, and everyone at the company 
had gotten laid off. Groom sometimes saw someone pushing a stroller or buying 
mouthwash who still had an “X’s Evil Twin” tag slapped on them in some long-ago 
pickup spot, claiming they looked like some forgotten celebrity, floating around in 
their unpurged identity history. 

“When are you going to crack and click the safety training tag?” Groom found 
chopsticks and started on the noodles. 

Wedge sighed. “Are you sa5ring I should just take the climbing quiz every time I go 
up? Confess that I am sunk in the depravity of gravity and accept the salvation of 
the rungs?” 

“No, I’m not saying that. I’m saying if you want help, you should ask for it.” 

“I’m asking. Groom. I’m asking. Please get me up to my cereal. Hey, don’t hog the 
noodles.” 

The noodles were good — and spicy, as per both Wedge and the container’s manda- 
tory capsaicin tags. 

Groom held the container out of Wedge’s reach. “My fee. You wait for your sugar 
bombs.” 

Instead of being annoyed. Wedge grinned at him. “Good to see you again.” 

“Yeah.” Groom blinked. He wasn’t used to having the ogs in, and for an instant, re- 
ality and its overlays went out of S5mc. “Good to see you too.” 

Groom tended to go out of commission, particularly after a tough contract like this 
last one. He’d take out his ogs and go bareye. He’d also suppress any overlay that re- 
ferred to him. Being disconnected in a large city like Boston was more isolating than 
being alone in the wilderness. No one saw an un-networked, imtagged, \minteractive 
person. Even the rare people who looked where they were going would sometimes 
walk right into him. The tags they paid attention to were much more vivid than the 
reality they annotated, and whichever street navigation overlay they subscribed to, 
it did not tag Groom. He was just a shadow in their ogs. 

Wedge knew that being a ghost somehow appealed to Groom, and worried about 
him. After a decent interval, he’d persuaded Groom to come over, which meant 
Groom had to og up, and now Wedge had found something that would make him feel 
useful and encourage him to rejoin the species. 

But that wasn’t everything. Groom could sense that there was something, else 
Wedge was fretting about, something he hadn’t yet linked his conversation to. Groom 
was patient. It would come. 

Despite himself. Groom found he was interested in this elementary ladder warn- 
ing tag problem. He now took the time to examine every tag connected to that ladder, 
and tracked each one back to its source. 

It took awhile. Ultimately, Wedge pulled out a half-empty jar of peanut butter, and 
ate out of it with breadsticks. 
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Ogs made tags seem completely real, part of the objects they annotated. Your re- 
frigerator just naturally spilled parts lists, maintenance instructions, where, how, 
and by whom it was built, the fact that the lettuce was getting soft, that the lower 
left drawer’s humidity was alarmingly high, that putting a box of baking soda in it 
was actually a futile and pointless activity, the dollar cost of standing there with the 
door open looking for a snack, that it was designed for 97 percent efficient post-obso- 
lescence recycling, that a decorative front panel could completely upgrade the look of 
your kitchen, and that you hadn’t touched that bottle of barbecue sauce in six years. 
Your refrigerator was so chatty because, after all, you were in this together. Right? 

Identifying tags with their objects was dangerous, because all those tags were out 
in the flow, location-linked through high-resolution positioning data and fed into 
your ogs, corneal and auditory. You didn’t own or control them, and they could 
change at any time. The illusion that they were part of their object was irresistible, 
even to someone like Groom, whose job was tracing historical links for purposes of 
establishing provenance of rare, valuable, or otherwise fraught objects. When a job 
was over, he tried to look at reality bare, no matter how boring and inert it was, just 
to ignore the endless arguments over who owned what. 

“Here’s what you’re going to do,” Groom said finally. “There’s a single digit differ- 
ence between the catalog number of this ladder and the 20-foot version. The safety 
overlay won’t see that change. ...” It took him a couple of minutes to edit Wedge’s 
home inventory. ‘Your usage records now show you as having been climbing a twen- 
ty-foot ladder, not a twelve-foot one. So, by your stats, you’re an unusually cautious 
ladder climber, even a scaredy cat, never going much more than halfway up. That 
should give you some cred with these guys. Let’s see . . .” 

Cautiously, Groom took a step on the ladder. Solid. Another. There was a vague 
thumping noise, like music from a distant horror movie, but he managed to get up to 
the cereal cabinets without serious incident. 

“You want any cereal?” 

“Nah.” Wedge threw the empty peanut butter jar in the recycler. “I’m not hungry.” 

“So what’s your real problem?” Groom said. 

“Eh? Look, Groom, all I wanted to do was see . . .” 

“If I was okay. But you also think what will make me okay is an interesting prob- 
lem. Now that you’ve warmed me up with this one, you might as well tell me what it 


Half an hour later. Groom found himself in a windswept city park, looking up at a 
virtual monument to a long-vanished political figure. 

“Why her?” Groom said. The woman’s face and other information were invisible be- 
neath an insane number of denunciations and error corrections. “I think my parents 
were fans. I remember her on the TV. But some things get old fast, and I think she’s 
probably the oldest thing from that decade.” 

“That’s just it!” Wedge was enthusiastic. “Everyone has made fun of her for years. 
I happened to be looking around for things no one’s tagged for a while, and came 
across this ... I guess you’d call it a statue. A site-specific created image, anyway. You 
can’t even see it, people were so mad! Now no one pays attention. Perfect. Watch the 
water!” 

An arching cascade swept through the circular plaza to which Wedge had hauled 
them. Before they could react, it was gone. The unpredictable spray of water was a 
feature of this bleak park, with its curving slabs of polished granite and hidden noz- 
zles. You had to watch the overlay, which warned you of an impending soaking while 
trying to teach you the algorithm that governed the spray pattern. 

It looked like a gentler spray was headed their way in fifteen minutes or so. This 
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was how kids learned to use their ogs, chasing cool water on summer playgrounds. It 
was fall now, and too cold for that. 

Wedge’s hobby was reviving once-popular things that had been forgotten. Maybe 
the woman who had the semi-official title of Emergency Management Director for 
just under a year a couple of decades ago was ripe for revival. Groom didn’t know. 
He’d never been able to figure how Wedge spotted something ready for return. He 
did have a pretty good success rate. Just last year he’d brought back those crude vir- 
tual tattoos from the early days when tags and overlays just appeared on phones 
people carried. Updated og versions had spread everywhere, before disappearing 
again. 

Sight of the monument itself was completely jammed, but links led to millions of 
other images, recordings of speeches, texts of directives. She’d been astonishingly 
busy, launching programs daily during that buoyant time, sending troops across the 
sea to enforce tolerance, rebuilding infrastructure, creating mass experiential art- 
works ... In the linked images the long face under the bristled copper hair, with its 
high-cheekboned mix of what were allegedly African, Scandinavian, and Quechua 
features, was compelling, even to Groom, with his allergy to joining anything. 

To the unogged eye, there was nothing here but a circle of pavement and a thin 
person-high metal rod. The original monument had been both virtual and site-spe- 
cific, depending on IR reflections from the precisely placed slabs to manifest itself 
Even now, people had an odd liking for things that appeared in only one place, as if 
that were somehow more authentic. Groom could see similar monuments, looming 
up above the rock slabs: local politicians, musicians, inventors of useful technologies. 
Each of these was all tagged up too, but it was easy enough to filter out a couple of 
graffiti and commentary layers and get rid of the tags. Commenters on the Emer- 
gency Mamagement Director had used some seriously resistant programming. 

“And you want to clean her off,” Groom said. 

“At least establish some usable filters,” Wedge said. “I started picking at the tags a 
few weeks ago, but it’s not just random stuff Someone went through a lot of trouble 
to make sure you can’t perceive her. If you could help me out ” 

It wasn’t as if there was an3dhing politically dangerous about the memory of the 
Emergency Management Director, Fiorina Vance. She was just reputationally toxic, 
even now. Those who had maneuvered her from office had been superb spinmeisters. 
Everyone now knew exactly how to think of her: she was an absurd mistake, and her 
fans had been h5T}erenthusiastic dorks. To touch anything associated with her was to 
risk embarrassment. Groom’s potential clients would certainly see the connections, if 
they did the usual due diligence, and it might influence their decision if someone was 
competing against him for a high-end provenance job. 

He looked at Wedge, who was smiling confidently at him. Wedge had no sense 
about things like this. Since Wedge’s reputation depended on exhuming ancient fads 
amd obsessions and retooling them for modem relational consumers, he didn’t inter- 
pret the risk the way Groom did. 

But Wedge was his fnend. He deserved what help Groom could give him. And, re- 
ally, who cared by this time? Even the embarrassment was old. 

He got to work. Most of the tags were just random denunciations. Groom was a bit 
surprised that Wedge had had any trouble getting through them, and found himself 
just a bit annoyed that Wedge thought something this simple would be enough to 
make him feel useful and alive . . . wait a minute. He reached a set that seemed as 
random as the rest, but were actually linked together in a referential net that made 
it difficult to penetrate. They were so cleverly connected that you might not even 
know you were being led off from your original target. It was like a shell over the 
monument. 
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But they were old, from around the same time as the monument itself Groom had 
logic tools vmavailable at that time, which made getting through possible. Still, there 
was some nice work here. Groom admired it as he created filters and workarounds 
that would finally let anyone see the monument as it was designed. This blocking 
layer had gone up so soon after the monument did, it was possible that no one had 
ever actually perceived the thing. 

“Hey, great work.” Wedge had brushed dirt off the top of a granite slab that held back 
a flower bed and now sat on it. A couple of the rose bushes behind it tilted back, as if 
something had been digging imder them. “I had no idea how to get through that.” 

Groom activated the final filter, giving them a clear view of the monument to the 
Emergency Management Director. 

They both stared. 

“Where is it?” Wedge said. “Do you see it?” 

“No,” Groom said. “There’s nothing here. No head, no monument.” 

Under the warning label was nothing but a few construction notations from when 
the park had been laid out. 

“Everyone was just commenting on what other people had already commented 
on!” Wedge said. 

“The Emergency Management Director’s real monument: geologic layers of de- 
nunciation.” 

Wedge slumped down on a granite slab. “It’s funny. I really thought we could use a 
little of that spirit now. Everyone working together, a high mission, all that. We’ve 
been embarrassed by it long enough. But I guess she shook things up enough that 
some people never want it to happen again.” 

Groom should have felt nothing but relief He’d helped his buddy out, but escaped 
negative reputational consequences: the good-parts version of fnendship. 

But he found the missing monument worrying at him. Because Wedge’s immedi- 
ate conclusion was wrong. It was clear that the damn thing hadn’t been removed 
right after it was put up. That tag net had been linked directly to the imderl3dng pro- 
grams that displayed the monument. He was sure the monument had been removed 
only recently — probably only since Wedge’s messing aroimd had revealed that some- 
one was going to try to revive it. 

That was the kind of thing that really got Groom working. 

“Someone’s taken out the actual monument, but they couldn’t have gotten rid of 
all the information it linked to,” Groom said. “For example, the monument seems to 
have commemorated an actual event that happened somewhere around here, a 
speech Ms. Fiorina Vance gave long before anyone even thought of the office of Emer- 
gency Management Director, before she was even on the City Council, when she was 
just a community healthcare activist. It’s just a chance, but if I work my way out 
along any links from the event itself, I might get us somewhere.” 

“I don’t know if it’s worth it. Groom,” Wedge said. “I mean, I was just hoping — ” 

“You wanted to get me involved in something? I’m involved. Let’s find out what 
happened to the image of our beloved disgraced leader.” 

He sank into the tags. A fine spray wetted him, but he no longer paid attention to 
that level of information. 

What Groom perceived instead was a thick impasto of random observations, each 
one unexceptionable: a discussion of the cracked sidewalk here; em essay on a drain 
that explained where dumped toxics would end up, complete with flow diagrams 
that eventually linked up to some pre-colonization watershed data; historical mark- 
ers with the places of the first foundations, birthplaces of people who had successful 
law offices, locations of homes of people of various politically significant ethnic 
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groups; and a variety of yard sales, lost pets, food drives, Christmas tree disposal in- 
structions, and block parties. 

Then, a park with spindly trees that were always d3dng. Arborist work orders. 
Schedules of neighborhood events: ethnic food festivals, craft fairs, outdoor poetry 
readings, candlelit vigils for local dead youths, Easter egg hunts, prayer meetings. 
Photos, photos, photos galore, seemingly one taken at every angle from every possi- 
ble location on it, of crowds, of kids standing in squinty-eyed array, of attractive 
young women drooping out of misadjusted clothing, of maybe-famous people in 
three-quarters rear profile linking to ear shape databases for confirmation. 

It was just too perfect. It was like when someone was asked to mimic a random flip 
of a coin . . . and avoided long runs of heads or tails, thinking that seemed more real. 
Surely no part of lived reality was as free of narrative as this was. 

He’d been standing in one place for half an hour now, looking through it. His lips 
were cracking, his throat dry. 

Something prodded his lips. It was a straw, held out to him by Wedge who, after 
all, knew exactly what to do. Groom sucked down the lemonade, and kept sucking 
until the cup was empty. He didn’t move. He didn’t want to lose his concentration. 

The speech was missing too. Incredible. Someone had gone through a lot of trou- 
ble here. How could they have gotten rid of the mass of hostile tags that must have 
been stuck on even this minor early speech? Fiorina Vance had given it at an event 
to celebrate a new wing on the health center. 

More tags: girls commenting on each others’ hair, boys saying the hair looked okay 
with them, detailed references to what the boys and girls had done the night before, 
which was comment on what had happened at school during the day. . . . Ogged real- 
ity contained a density of exp>erience that was impossible to comprehend. No wonder 
people typically filtered out most tags, pa3dng attention only to those left by fnends 
or related to current celebrities. 

Groom found himself examining park cleanup instructions: trash receptacle loca- 
tions, potmds-per-square-inch pressure specs for cleaning hoses, portable toilet load 
point stacking details . . . not from the health center celebration, but a concert by 
some revival band, a few weeks later. Who cared how portable toilets got put away 
after those hsiiry guys sang their last encore? 

And, finally, he found her. 

Fiorina Vance stood on the steps of the health center, a yormg woman, not pretty, 
made for being seen through a multiplicity of media, with strong bones and the abil- 
ity to look directly at you, no matter where you were. She was usefully ambiguous in 
her ethnic look. At this event she wore beaded braids. She’d soon d\imp those in favor 
of a skull-emphasizing buzz cut that varied its color depending on the event. 

Vance was already saying the things she’d later be known for sa3dng: Groom could 
be whoever he wanted to be, and she would help him become it. As he listened. 
Groom believed her. He could almost feel her hand on his shoulder. He could see why 
people who liked keeping things a little more imder control might be vmcomfortable 
with her. 

There were a lot of people Eu’ound, but most were there for some kind of festival, 
and to eat ribs and papusas and catch up with their neighbors. Almost no one was 
listening. 

But among those who were listening were a couple of operatives from the national 
party, desperate for someone who could catch some attention, no matter that she was 
only the second-ranking administrator in a local health center. They saw the star 
qu^ity. These same operatives would later arrange for her overthrow, and the elim- 
ination of any kind of personality in power, but right now their notes were enthusi- 
astic. And there was an activist, someone unknown to later history, making a record- 
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ing for post-speech debrief from where she stood. This was someone with an early 
connection to the woman who would become the Emergency Management Director. 

Then Groom found himself having tag problems again, as he searched the person- 
al histories of those who had heard the speech. Nothing led to the right place. Each 
person’s links seemed to be someone else’s. There were always mistakes, but he’d 
never seen it this bad. 

He was overwhelmed by a blast of white noise, and then freezing water cascaded 
down his neck. For a second he didn’t even know what he was looking at, out here in 
what passed for the real world. The air roiled, distorting everything. 

“What the hell?” Groom yelled. “Wedge!” 

“I’m sorry. Groom.” Wedge said. “She startled me when she started up her fryer.” 

A menu and a health inspection tag clicked Groom in: he was looking at a mobile 
food cart. Hot air rose from its glowing griddle. The owner, a chunky Asian woman 
named Chenda San, popped a few sales coupons into his visual field. There was an- 
other blast of white noise as she threw lotus root slices into the hot oil. And the cas- 
cade of water . . . 

Wedge had been standing next to him the whole time, holding an umbrella over 
his head. Wedge dripped from the just-passed shower, and his black hair was plas- 
tered to his forehead. He’d raised the bid price for an umbrella high enough that a 
vendor had wandered into the park from elsewhere and sold it to him. 

“Sorry, Wedge.” Groom was contrite. Wedge had been doing his best and didn’t de- 
serve to be yelled at. 

“Don’t worry about it.” Wedge tugged him out of the way of an arching spray from 
somewhere on the park’s other side, and toward the food cart. “Are you hungry?” 

‘Wou know it.” Groom pulled his thin blond hair off his face and tried to straighten 
himself out, while Wedge approached Chenda San, the food cart vendor, and ordered. 

She immediately went to work on a Fish Farmer’s Fury. She chopped squid, octo- 
pus, bream, and cuttlefish, all with beautiful promotional images of suns settling 
over water and trees only partially concealing the more industrial pumping and fil- 
tration images that were required by food regulations. Inspection certificates, bacte- 
rial assays, and the times the scurrying harvesters with their huge skimmers had 
punched in at the hand washing station were all available, but Groom was too tired 
to dig through them. 

Chenda then seared peppers, onions, green beans, and squash. Data on heat-in- 
duced breakdown into dangerous radical compounds mocked the antioxidants in the 
raw vegetables. 

Why were those irrelevant connections so clear, while those at the speech were so 
confused? 

But, wait . . . That early associate, the one taking the official recording of the 
health center speech for later review. The recording she’d made was missing, but she 
had a lot of sightline notes, as well as irritated notations about people who had 
promised to show up but hadn’t. Those were still there. 

And she’d come back to this layer of the past and added comments at a later time. 
“Murchison’s been claiming he was here that day, but I can see that he wasn’t. He 
thinks no one will actually check. And, hell of it, he’s right.” And one, a bit later: 
“Look at the conservative top I picked! To think what I could have carried off back 
then ” 

“I thought you were taking a break.” Wedge held out a plate of steaming noodles. 

“I only have one thread,” Groom said. “If I lose it, we’ve got nothing.” 

“What?” Wedge said. “Who?” 

Groom flicked him the tag. Margaret Dunster. Despite being a fierce loyalist of the 
Emergency Management Director, she’d given up on the movement relatively quick- 
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ly after the removal. For most of the past decade her interest had been gardening. 
Deep layers of tags here: rare varieties, soil pH, a philosophical debate about what 
was a weed and what wasn’t. She had quite a reputation going. 

While Wedge looked. Groom ate. Chenda San really did make a mean noodle. Her 
powered cart was already on its way to another sales location. 

A transportation map showed that Margaret Dunster was a quick subway ride 
away from where they stood. She was a bit less diligent about updating her status 
than she should have been, but it looked like she was home, taking advantage of the 
clear fall day to finish cleaning up her garden for the winter. 

“It’s been a long time since I’ve had any trouble.” In person, Dimster was a striking 
woman of about sixty, with dark blue eyes. She looked up at them from where she 
knelt in her beds, putting in bulbs, but did not look intimidated. 

“No trouble,” Groom said. “We’re just doing a little historical research.” 

“That’s the worst trouble of all.” She stood up, took off her gloves, and brushed off 
her knees. She was tall, and looked way down on Groom, and even down on Wedge. 
She kept her hair tucked under a wide straw hat. 

“It’s the head!” Wedge said frantically. “I was trying to clean the graffiti off the 
monument. You know — ” 

“I know.” Dunster looked up and down the quiet street, an older person’s gesture: 
no one yoimger than middle age thought that what was visible physically conveyed 
any useful information. “So, what will it take to get you two the hell out of here?” 

Wedge must have expected to be greeted like an old friend. “I . . .” He turned to 
Groom. 

“Someone’s pulling tricks with the Emergency Management Director’s monu- 
ment,” Groom said. “It’s missing. Wedge here is after inspiration. Me, I just don’t like 
censorship.” 

“I don’t believe either of you.” She turned her back to them and pulled off her hat, 
revealing close-cropped silver hair which she fluffed with her fingers. “But you’ll be 
worrying me imtil you get something you can accept as an answer, so come in.” 

The small house was clean and spare, with only a few pieces of square furniture. 

“I don’t have anything, like lemonade. Or even tea. I don’t have a lot of people over. 
You can pour yourself some water, if you like.” 

Wedge and Groom sat down on a couch that looked comfortable, but turned out to 
be as hard as a wrestling mat. 

“We tracked you from your attendance at the health center speech on — ” Groom 
said. 

“I know when it was. You don’t think I put an alert on that? I knew as soon as you 
looked at my little style comment. For some reason, that’s the kind of thing people 
pull up.” She sat down in a metal folding chair that didn’t look any more comfortable 
than their decoy couch. “I was with Fiorina when she was just running for City 
Council. She was incredibly young for a candidate. I knew her parents. Silly, right? 
Throwing in with some kid barely out of high school. But she was something, even 
then. She moved up fast. I thought I’d stay in her inner circle, since I’d been there 
from the first, but sentiment was never her weakness. She foimd people with specif- 
ic skills, but didn’t keep using them when the skills were no longer necessary. I was 
soon just another member of the team, and then out of it completely.” 

Despite Dunster’s apparent reticence, she’d told versions of this story before. At 
least five people had noted her oral history, and annotated it in various degrees of 
detail. One, someone with some skill, had linked each episode to other records of the 
events she described: photographs, videos, news reports. 

Dunster must have been either tiresome or intimidating when young: big fea- 
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tured, gawky, never indicating doubt, physically stronger than she had a right to be. 
Age had slowed her down enough to make her tolerable. 

“It was an incredible ride, from City Council to Mayor, to Governor. Way too fast, I 
can see now. But at each point, the party needed her at a level of prominence above. 
She fulfilled so many people’s needs, and there was no one else available. Every pos- 
sible competitor had been accused of corruption, had slept with someone on their 
staff, or had pardoned a criminal that went on to murder someone. She seemed im- 
mime. Then came the disasters, and the emergency decrees swept her up to the top. 
None of us could believe it. A dream come true, that dedicated little activist finally 
with the power to get things to work the way they were supposed to. 

“Is it any wonder she got a little out of hand? The national infrastructure work 
corps. The liberation marches. But then came the intervention in Tibet, the budget 
catastrophe, the mass manager strikes . . . Operatives were behind those, orches- 
trating them, we all knew that, but there was no way to bring those guys out into the 
open. She was finally forced to resign. 

“She seemed . . . not happy to go. Relieved, maybe. She’d never really had a life. 
Single, dedicated, working fourteen hours a day. So she left, married that Tyrel who 
no one took seriously, moved to Chicago, had three kids, and started a home insula- 
tion business. Every so often she calls a tag conference. She’s careful to be absolute- 
ly as boring and off point as possible. No one pays any attention. All you really need 
to hide in plain sight is to seem to want to be famous, but not be good at it. 

“I’d been out of it for a while then, but I still felt like I had lost something. The 
night she resigned I got drunk with a guy. He listened to me cry and then I let him 
do what he wanted. It seemed to make a kind of sense. We’d lost pretty much every- 
thing, but it was like none of it had ever happened. Amos. I haven’t thought of him in 
years. But I picked up gardening from him. Whatever his other problems, he was a 
good man with a plant.” 

Groom could see Amos, or rather his post-mortem memorial, nicely put together 
by his second wife and his stepdaughter. He’d died just a few years before. A 
poignant timelapse showed what happened to his garden once he was no longer 
around to take care of it. Year by year it faded, as perennials came back more sparse- 
ly, and plants eventually died. Eventually, it was just a square of weeds. Dunster had 
looked at it regularly, but had never left a tag on it. 

“So do you know what happened to the monument?” Wedge asked. 

“Oh, it’s under there somewhere,” Dvmster said. “You just need to get all the nasty 
crap off” 

Wedge looked at Groom. 

“We did that,” Groom said. “There’s nothing underneath. It’s completely missing.” 

Dunster stared at him. For the first time he’d startled her. “That can’t be! How 
could someone . . .” She thought. “Anything happen to the other two monuments?” 
“Who?” 

“There are two other monuments right there, a labor leader and an inventor. No 
one pays much attention to them, but some city council resolution put them there. I 
think it was to make absolutely sure no one would show up at Fiorina’s marker by 
mistake. They’re about as boring as you can get.” 

Groom was already scanning their references. A nineteenth century mill organizer, 
with her hair in a severe bvm, and a twentieth century camera inventor holding his 
invention over his head in triumph. They were named in the park’s reference list, 
and on any number of school syllabuses. Even information in plain view was useless 
if you didn’t know to look for it. 

“That space looked completely blank,” Wedge said. “I had no idea there was sup- 
posed to be anything else there.” 
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“Oh, there’s something there all right.” For the first time, Dunster smiled. “With a 
little work. I’m sure you’ll find it. Do you have a lot of people following this?” 

“No,” Wedge said. “I mean, we wanted to have something before we got a lot of fol- 
lowers.” 

There was something appealing about the tall older woman, and Groom found 
himself wanting to please her. Wedge’s reluctance to get publicity was quite unlike 
him. 

“We’ll get the word out,” Groom said. 

“A lot of old movement types will certainly be interested. But please go now. There 
might be a frost tonight, and I want to get the rest of the bulbs in.” 

“I can’t believe it,” Wedge said as they got back to the park. “That poor woman . . .” 

‘What?” Groom said. “Who?” 

“Margaret Dunster.” Wedge was surprised. “The one we were just talking to?” 

“She seemed perfectly happy to me. Why should we feel sorry for her?” 

“Why, she’s lost ever^hing that meant an 5 dhing to her. All reduced to historical 
footnotes and jokes. It must be miserable.” 

Groom didn’t get that sense, somehow. Dunster had moved on. Some people had 
that ability. Still, she seemed to want them to find and uncover the Emergency Man- 
agement Director monument. Maybe he was supposed to think that she had some of 
that old feeling left, but he thought she was actually up to something else. What? 

The other two monuments in the Emergency Management Director’s spot were 
definitely missing. Now that he was looking, he could see their own swarms of tags, 
mostly notes to school groups about historical context, and a few rude responses 
from students about what their subjects looked like or probably smelled like. 

Wedge sat down and frowned. “You know, these slabs have been shifting lately. 
Frost heaves or something.” 

“Maybe. But look.” Groom pointed at the dirt he’d noticed earlier, and the tilted 
roses. “I think it’s more recent than last winter.” 

No one had tagged the slab or the roses. They were just there, visible, and so hadn’t 
caught their eye. 

Groom examined the specs for the pole that oriented the monuments. Its IR beams 
bounced back off its surrounding to create the site-specific sculpture. If the sur- 
roundings changed, it was no longer defined as the same site. 

“Someone moved these,” he said. “Just far enough to disrupt the processing. We 
can’t fix it, not without more muscle than we have, but we can do something tempo- 
rary . . .” 

He tagged up the spots that would need to be shimmed out to reflect the infi’ared 
back properly. Wedge went off* and swiped a trellis from a planted area nearby. They 
took it apart, and shd slats into the proper spots, moving them back and forth to ap- 
proximate the original slab placement. It took a couple of hours to get the measure- 
ments right. By the time they were done it was getting toward evening, and growing 
colder. 

All three of the coextensive monuments flickered back into existence. The first was 
bulky middle-aged woman from the 1840s, with most of her hair in a bun, but the 
rest swirling around wildly. Someone had imagined her voice as a stentorian bellow. 
The second was the inventor from the 1950s, a middle-aged man with half glasses. 
He was a nice piece of work. Though three-dimensional, he seemed to constantly be 
developing on one of his experimental emulsions, seeming to get clearer and more 
defined but never actually getting there. 

The third . . . 

“What’s that?” Wedge asked. 
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They could see the sober, almost beautiful face of the Emergency Management Di- 
rector looming above them, but in front of it, blocking its details, was a message: 
“Warning: this movement contained seductively oversimplified solutions to complex 
societal problems. Support for this contention available here .” 

Underneath was a series of statistics, simulations of financial flows, quizzes, and 
informational snippets, all leading to the conclusion that the Emergency Manage- 
ment Administration, despite its revolutionary rhetoric, had entrenched existing in- 
terests and deadened innovation. 

“Man,” Wedge said. “This will take forever to get through. How did we miss this 
the first time?” 

“It wasn’t here.” The tags had a familiar style. Groom dug through the data cas- 
cades and the hnked tags. There were any number of choices you could make when 
doing an overlay like this — and the choices made here were similar to the ones in the 
tag net he’d removed just that morning. But in this case, it was brand new. And it 
was incredibly hard for him to maneuver through. He might have thought it had 
been designed specifically to take advantage of his cognitive weaknesses. The blocks 
had been moved to give someone time to put this up. 

“Jeez,” Wedge said. “I’m starving. How about some noodles? Chenda’s around here 
somewhere.” 

“No more noodles!” Groom said. “We had them for lunch and we had them for — 
wait! Wedge.” 

“What?” 

“You got those noodles in your refrigerator from that same cart. Right?” 

“Yeah, sure. Chenda knows what she’s doing.” 

“I’m sxire she does. She was there, right? When you were checking out the monu- 
ment the first time.” 

“Have you looked?” Wedge said. 

“No. I’ve got a hypothesis, and I’m making a prediction. You take a look and see if 
I’m right.” 

Wedge gave the question his full attention. He pulled up surveillance images of 
what he had been doing and reviewed whatever messages he had sent during the pe- 
riod he was trying to imcover the monument. He also ran back streetfood data and 
accounts for the past few months, to establish a baseline. As he found relevant ones, 
he flipped them over to Groom. 

Chenda San’s usual territory was up Charles Street, at the base of Beacon Hill, 
and over near the river. But within twenty four hours of Wedge’s first inquiries about 
the monument she’d refiled her streetfood licenses and repositioned here, to City 
Hall Park. The first time Wedge tried to remove the netted tag graffiti, she was right 
behind him, and even sold him noodles when he got fhistrated. 

The night after that, someone had moved the granite blocks a few inches in vari- 
ous directions. A little read back on the specs for her cart revealed that it had a mo- 
tor somewhat larger than what you would have expected. Maybe Chenda just liked 
high performance, or maybe she sometimes had a need to move heavy objects. 

And she’d been right here this morning as Groom performed his investigation of 
the concealed layers surrounding the speech on the health center steps. Sottiehow 
she’d tracked what he’d done, what he’d looked at, probably by a direct read of his 
pupils combined with known tags. And now she was in the area again, as he tried to 
get through this new net. 

“She’s been gaming us while providing us with high-quality noodles,” Wedge said 
grimly. “Youll never get through if she’s aroimd to update it. It’s time for some real 
political action!” 

“What are you going to do?” 
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“Gret some of my folks together. We haven’t had anything fun in months. It shouldn’t 
be hard to get everyone out of their holes. I’ll get Chenda San out of the way for long 
enough for you to scrape off her stupid quiz and get to the monument. “ 

“Wake up, Groom!” 

Wedge was shaking his shoulder. 

“What?” 

“Our opening’s narrower than I thought. We’ve got to roll.” 

Groom managed to get to his feet. He was still weeuing his shoes, he noticed. They 
were soft shoes, almost moccasins. Still, he usually mamaged to get them off before 
falling asleep. 

“Oh. Ow.” His head spun, no matter how hard he pushed his feet into the floor. 

Three days of denial of service attacks on Chenda’s lunch cart had been success- 
ful. Her supply chains had been disrupted. Her pollock was in Portland — Portland, 
Oregon. Her tuna had been left out just long enough to develop an illegal concentra- 
tion of bacteria. A delivery vehicle had backed over her bags of noodles. Her bean 
sprouts were lacy with mold. The health department was checking up on evidence of 
cross-contamination between her prep area and sterilization station. Each individ- 
ual attack looked like chance, and was almost impossible to trace, and each one was 
easy enough for Chenda to set right. But together, they had put her out of action. 

So last night everyone had gotten together to celebrate. Groom had noticed that as 
soon as there was the prospect of a party, most of the organizational juice had gone to 
organizing that, rather than continuing the now-tedious deniable attacks. 

It had seemed only polite for Groom to join in. 

“Come on!” Wedge said. “You can feel bad on the way.” 

The street was bleak and bright and way too early. They shuffled quickly toward 
the park. 

“\^at happened?” Groom said. 

“Chenda’s smart,” Wedge said. 

“We knew that.” 

“Yeah, well. The problem with knowing someone’s smart is that you still can’t tell 
what they’re going to do.” 

“So what did she do?” 

“She’s been protesting every move, lodging formal complaints with her suppliers, 
reworking her menu, the kind of reactive stuff you’d expect. Wait.” Wedge ducked 
into a doorway. He came out a few seconds later, looking shaken, but with no coffee in 
his hands. “It’s worse than I thought. While we thought she was just flailing, she was 
doing something really sneaky. Each time we interrupted a supply chain, she turned 
around and extended that interruption, rather than just trying to resist it. I mean, 
we should have been more careful, I admit that.” 

“No coffee?” Groom asked. 

“That’s just part of it. Fish deliveries got locked up, not just for her, but for every- 
one. Fish that’s supposed to be landing in Boston is piling up in Vancouver and Tegu- 
cigalpa, and so plummeting in price there. There isn’t a spice hotter than cinnamon 
moving out of the food distributors in Chelsea. Train cars of wheat flour are standing 
on sidings in North Dakota. Every food cart and storefront in Boston has lost access 
to its suppliers. And, yes, coffee supplies have been interrupted. That place was sell- 
ing only to known customers. It might get savage.” 

Now that Wedge said that. Groom realized he hadn’t seen a cart since theyd left 
Wedge’s apartment. Usually there was a cluster of them down by the subway sta- 
tion, curling flapjacks around sausages and slinging steaming cups of congee to 
sleepy commuters. 
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“I’m almost through the overlay,” Groom said. “Just a little bit more work . . . then 
you can let stuff go.” 

“Groom! Every food cart in Boston is going to be after our asses now! Chenda made 
sure that any trace leads back to one or another of us. To me, Groom. My fingerprints 
are all over it. Maybe those guys at the coffee shop knew. I might never drink coffee 
in this town again.” 

“You have to stand down immediately,” Groom realized. 

“We already are! We have no other choice. People will find out who’s responsible 
and hang us from lamp posts. You don’t mess with this stuff And I’m himgry. Groom. 
I’m really hungry. And my head hurts.” 

“Your head?” Groom thought. “Where’s Chenda now?” 

“She’s down at the health department, arguing things out. But she’ll know by now 
that she’s back in the clear.” 

“I’ll finish opening up our Emergency Management Director. Meanwhile, you do 
whatever you need to do to find us some coffee.” 

“Go ahead,” Chenda said behind them. “I think we’re all ready for it.” 

She didn’t have her cart, and was dressed in an elegant cheongsam with a high 
neck. She was a bit heavy for it. She looked at the remains of her informational bar- 
rier, now ready to be stripped off “Quick work. Impressive.” 

“Are we under arrest?” Wedge said bleakly. 

“You damn well should be!” Chenda snapped. “You and the rest of your supply- 
chain terrorists. That was a beautiful piece of tuna you turned into toxic garbage.” 

“I . . .” Wedge clearly wasn’t used to being confronted by the actual victims of vir- 
tual mob action. “I’m sorry. But we had to — ” 

“Save your childish self-justifications for your generic anti-authority action bud- 
dies. And you!” She turned to Groom. “I thought better of you, at least. I thought 
you’d be interested in adding information, not subtracting it.” 

“I have added it. You’re the one who was so afraid of real information that she 
blocked it.” 

“A warning label on a public nuisance is real information. It represents encapsu- 
lated experience. You were a kid then, you don’t really remember. Mass rallies, forced 
export of democratic institutions, every person a sibling without rivaliy — it all seems 
like good fun, until your society locks up.” She looked back up at where the Emer- 
gency Management Director would appear. “She once had the power to move people. 
I guess we’ll just have to see if she still does.” 

Groom followed her gaze. There was something odd about the underl5dng monu- 
ment, something he hadn’t figured out yet. 

“But you’re not going to arrest us,” Wedge persisted. 

“For heaven’s sake, I don’t have the authority to arrest anyone,” Chenda said. 
“Don’t you know how things work at all? Once she was gone, and no one needed sly 
politick operatives like us anymore, we all got purged too. That’s just the way things 
work. Who wants a bunch of active regime changers eyeing an imstable interim gov- 
ernment? That was the end of that whole heroic era. So a lot of us went into food ser- 
vice. We trade recipes. And, believe me, we’re all mourning that tuna. Just try ‘get- 
ting a burrito next time you’re in El Paso, see how far you get.” 

“I said I was sorry!” Wedge said. 

“Sorry’ don’t maintain margins, sonny.” She turned to Groom. “Well, what are you 
waiting for? Let’s get that genie back out of the bottle.” 

There was a huge uptick in people who, all of a sudden, wanted to see the monu- 
ment to the Emergency Management Director unveiled. Way more people. Groom re- 
ahzed, than if Chenda had just allowed Groom and Wedge to clear off the monument 
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unmolested. Wedge could never have arranged for such a spectacular marketing 
hook on his own. 

No matter what she said, Groom could see that Chenda wouldn’t mind re-energiz- 
ing her base with their old charismatic political opponent. Never mind that the real 
Fiorina Vance now had a family and ran a business in Chicago, with no interest 
whatsoever in combat politics. The fight could just go on without her. 

Groom looked at the monument suspiciously. Something was definitely wrong. 
“Could you do me a favor?” he said to Chenda. “Can you dig through this stack of 
tags here?” 

“You think I’m falling for some kind of informational booby trap? No thanks.” 

“No booby trap. But I don’t think you’ll be the only one who’s surprised by what we 
find.” 

Chenda frowned as she worked through the tags attached directly to the monument, 
which had been invisible vmder the warning label. “Hey!” She opened a tag for Groom 
and Wedge. It was a soft drink upsize coupon from a bankrupt fast-food chain. 

Yanking that tag set off a cascade. Someone clever had been at work here — some- 
one even cleverer than Chenda. A head appeared, but it wasn’t exactly the head of 
Fiorina Vance. This one wore tiny blue glasses and a baseball cap with a hamburger 
on it. 

“The Emergency Burger for that Emergency Hunger!” it bellowed. 

Groom was too stimned to laugh. “Someone used the Emergency Management Di- 
rector to sell hamburgers?” 

“With a side of wasabi fries, it looks like,” Chenda said. “People did all sorts of 
things with her image right afterward, but boosting fast food sales wouldn’t have 
been my first choice.” 

Groom examined the advertising head more closely. “You know, this doesn’t seem 
like it’s really trjdng to move product. Doesn’t have the polish someone with a profit 
orientation would bring to it. More a garage hobb)dst look. And there’s no such thing 
as a garage hobbjdst fast food chain.” 

He could hear the altered sound file of a rally: “Together, we can achieve truly 
cnmchy breakfast cereal!” 

And the crowd: “CruncAee! Crunc/iee! CnmcAee!” 

“Or garage hobbyist breakfast cereal!” Wedge said. “Those things rely on network 
effects to taste good.” 

Chenda didn’t find it funny at all. She stalked tensely around the head, then 
whirled and pointed. 

“You!” she said. “Did you know about this?” 

Margaret Dunster strolled into the park. Instead of stained coveralls she wore a 
light jacket and narrow trousers that emphasized the length of her limbs. 

“Know about it?” Dunster said. “I did it.” 

“You . . .” Chenda was stunned. “You mocked your own leader like that? Just to 
make some money?” 

“No money. Groom here is right. It looks like a fast-food icon, but there was never any 
marketing muscle behind it. We did open a couple of locations, but they did lousy busi- 
ness. It’s harder than it looks.” After brushing it oflF with a handkerchief, Dimster sat on 
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a granite block — then glanced down at it. “Who’s been moving these things around?” 

“Never mind that! What were you after?” 

“Making sure it never happens again. Unlike you, I don’t have a secret sympathy 
for charismatic politics.” 

Chenda examined the smirking eyeglassed head of the caricature Emergency 
Mimching Director. “This was underneath the warning label the whole time. You ma- 
nipulated it right when it went up.” 

“It was childish,” Dimster admitted. “I was disappointed. She just quit. I lost my 
passion for it all, and wanted everyone else to lose theirs too. But it was supposed to 
come out right then. Instead it got huried underneath warning labels and just sat 
there waiting all these years. I think it’s held up pretty well, don’t you?” 

Groom could see the way the mock monument had knocked the props out of any 
looming sectarian struggles. Viewership fell like a stone. 

“These boys were just interested in showing some political commitment.” Chenda 
said. “You shouldn’t mock their idealism.” 

“So effects don’t matter?” Dimster was outraged. “Just the intensity of your feelings?” 

“We’ve got the bun, we’ve got the sausage,” the head proclaimed. “Our wurst is 
filled with passionate intensity!” 

“Maybe rational argument is useless,” Chenda said. “But I’m pretty sure this 
guerilla theater isn’t going to change anyone’s mind either.” 

“I just wanted to sow some doubt,” Dunster said. “I gave up my youth to certainty. 
If I were to give advice to you boys. I’d say: worry about making somebody happy. 
One person, somewhere, who needs help. Do it today. Don’t worry about joining a 
movement to do it.” 

Groom looked at Chenda. “What are you going to do now?” 

“I’ll struggle against infective social movements, but all I can do about outbreaks 
of corrosive cynicism is keep my head down. Now, excuse me. I’d offer you some food, 
but my suppliers were a bit remiss this morning.” She stalked out of the park. 

“Shoot!” Wedge looked after her. “I’m starving. Groom. Really starving.” 

“I hope you don’t feel you wasted your time,” Dunster said. 

The face. Groom knew, was an unreliable tag. Designed to involuntarily reveal 
emotion as a way of allowing people to make credible commitments, it was always 
hacked. Still, he thought that, despite what she said, Dunster missed what she had 
had then. Linking to other people was what the mind was for. To point out that their 
charismatic mass movement had led to bad policies was to misunderstand the whole 
point of political coalitions. Intrusive laws and regulatory agencies were just what 
passionate political commitment left behind, like trash after an outdoor concert. 

“Not at all,” Groom said. “It might give me a chance to learn something about gar- 
dening.” 

Dunster glanced at him, startled, then smiled. “You really don’t seem the tjqje. 
Groom. At least find a plant person who’s more your own age.” 

Groom watched her walk away. She had a loose-limbed gait that was oddly attrac- 
tive, given that he had never favored tall women. 

“What now?” Wedge said. “I was hoping to find some movement to resurrect and 
rerelease, but, to tell you the truth, this burger thing isn’t much to work with. Old 
consumer products have been the most popular thing to resurrect, and most of them 
have been done and done. I’ve revived the memories of the revivals — ’remember how 
much fun it was when we made Moxie popular again?’ That’s as much recursion as I 
can take. I think I’ll just leave this thing for kids to play with. I’m sure someone will 
have fun with it.” 

“There must be food somewhere,” Groom said. “But no noodles.” 

“Fine,” Wedge said. “No noodles.” O 
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Unce upon a time long ago, Nina used to be an eight-year-old girl who lived with 
her mother and stepfather in a house that stood in the middle of the Red-City, the 
capital of the Hammer-and-Sickle Empire. The house — an old aristocratic edifice 
that had been sliced and spliced into a tenement — looked onto a small dusty park of 
poplars and lindens with a pond in the middle. There was a tablet by the pond that 
said it was The Pond of Pioneers (i.e.. Communist boy- and girl-scouts) but everyone 
called it The Pond of Patriarchs (i.e.. Church Fathers). That’s why Nina used to 
think that there were occasions when the word pioneer had to mean patriarch. 
Words were mysterious, after all. For example, why did they always say Hail to com- 
rade Stalin? Did they think it was good for comrade Stalin to stand under a down- 
pour of ice pellets? 

Nina liked the pond of Pioneer-Patriarchs in winter when there was skating and 
in late spring when the air was ticklish with poplar cotton and honey-sweet with lin- 
den flowers, and the pond-water smelled of rain and not of rotting duckweed. She 
did not like the pond in summer because that’s when they brought chain gangs of 
German POWs to lay pipes along the street nearby, and Germans were confusing. 
On the one hand they were scary and bad. On the other hand they begged for food 
and when she threw them her fried egg-on-rye sandwich they fell on their knees to 
pick it up from the mud, and it was very, very sad. 

Carman POWs or not, Nina could not spend as much time out by the pond as she 
wanted because she could not run and play with other kids. She would get short of 
breath and blue-lipped — she had a heart murmur, and kids did not like kids with 
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murmurs and blue lips. Nina found it hard to understand why anyone’s blood would 
murmur when it sneaked through the heart the wrong way. Maybe there was some- 
thing sinister about her blood, as if it was muttering under its breath like those vil- 
lains on radio shows for children. Why else did Nina’s mother say that Nina’s heart 
was bad when she was upset with Nina? 

Nina’s mother was a geography teacher. Nina’s mother said she hated teaching 
and she hated the children whose empty heads she had to fill with place-names that 
could and should have been figments of someone’s fickle imagination. Zanzibar. Sau- 
di Arabia. Papua New Guinea. On the other hand, Nina’s mother also said she loved 
children and teaching — just the way she said it about Nina’s stepfather. 

Nina’s stepfather was a part-time drunk and a night guard at a shoe factory. He 
said that Nina’s mother had ruined his life and that he had been sp3dng in Persia be- 
fore the Second World War. He had his drinking to show for the former, and the Per- 
sian dagger and rug for the latter. He wore a leather trench coat. He forbade Nina to 
call him Father. Once, Nina believed her mother when she said she hated stepfather 
worst of all in the world. Mother looked so sad. Nina took stepfather’s Persian dagger 
and sliced up his trench coat. But then Nina’s mother took her words back, while 
Nina could not take back the slits and cuts in the coat. Nina’s mother punished Nina 
with stepfather’s belt. This was more confusing than the German POWs. 

The three of them lived in an eighty or so square foot room. Nina did not like to 
stay in that room when stepfather was around. 

The room they lived in was one of the three rooms in an apartment. The apart- 
ment also had one greasy kitchen, one musky bathroom and one dark hallway — 
these were shared space. The second room was occupied by the Petrov family; he was 
a truck driver, she, a meat packer. Mrs. Petrov enjoyed an exalted status: she had ac- 
cess to an endless supply of sirloins and tenderloins she bartered for favors or sold 
for money. Meat cuts were not just currency, they were the language of emotion. 
Nina’s mother would buy tenderloins with her puny teacher’s salary and feed them 
to Nina’s stepfather whenever she feared he would return to his first wife. Mrs. Petrov 
on the other hand, would hurl raw sirloins and rib eyes at Mr. Petrov when he al- 
legedly failed to pull his part of the weight that was their marriage. The Petrovs lived 
in a room bigger than Nina’s, but it was only appropriate, given the tenderloins. Mrs. 
Petrov had visionary dreams about moving to the room next to them, the biggest. 

The biggest room was occupied by the single woman whom Nina’s mother called 
the Wicked Witch of the West. Nina did not quite understand why. The Witch was 
tall, had heavy hips and walked somewhat like a duck; she wore a brown dress and 
kept her fluffy salt-and-pepper hair pinned into a bun. She did not look like a witch. 
But maybe her being named the Witch was like hail to comrade Stalin, or like the 
pond of Pioneers that were Patriarchs. 

Nina’s understanding of wickedness and witchery was shaped by children’s radio 
shows. On the radio they enacted The Wizard of Oz, where Dorothy and her fnends 
freed the munchkins from the capitalist oppression of the Western Witch while the 
Wizard hid behind his veil of green envy and deception and invented lies and theo- 
ries, like Leon Trotsky in exile. 

Of Dorothy’s friends, Nina liked the Tinman best of all because he had ah even 
worse congenital heart disease than Nina but he managed it. Nina wanted to be the 
Tinman. And she wanted to have retractable blades in her arms so she could walk 
in between her mother and stepfather when they had one of their fights. She wanted 
to stand there between them and slide her blades out and say, “Quiet now!” and this 
time they would listen. From a certain point of view, even the Wicked Witch of the 
West was not as bad as her mother and stepfather’s fighting. 

But perhaps the Witch was indeed a witch because she attracted house flies. That’s 
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what Mrs. Petrov said and demonstratively hung flypaper everywhere in the 
kitchen. On the other hand, she also said that the Witch birthed these flies out of her 
Jewish uncleanliness. On those occasions, Nina’s mother, being an educated woman 
and a teacher, accused Mrs. Petrov of illiteracy and said that nobody, even Jews, can 
birth the flies. Nina’s mother said instead that the Witch brought flies from her work. 

Nina could not fathom what kind of work would involve birthing flies, or what was 
unclean about the Witch. The Witch often smelled of sourdough and something 
sweet and burned, as if at her work she stewed raisins. Raisins were a treat; Nina 
rarely got to eat them and she did not mind the smell, even burned. Whatever the 
Witch’s work was, it took long hours: the Witch was rarely home, even on weekends, 
rendering Mrs. Petrov’s expansionist dreams all the more vivid. 

That’s why, when, once upon a time, the Witch came home from her work very ear- 
ly, Nina was surprised. Nina was sitting in one of her legitimate hangouts outside 
their room — ^under their family’s table in the kitchen. (The kitchen was for cooking, 
not eating. There were no chairs and tables were places where one prepped food and 
kept pots and pans.) From her low vantage point, Nina’d been watching Petrov’s beef 
and potato soup boil — a towering monument of a pot on a high pedestal of a gas 
stove, burping luscious meaty steam and grayish-brown froth from under its lid. 

The Witeh filled up a tea kettle and put it on the stove. She started when she saw 
Nina. “What are you doing vmder the table?” 

“Sitting,” Nina said. 

“Oh,” the Witch said and left the kitchen. 

In due time the kettle boiled but the Witch did not come for it. When the kitchen 
window steamed up, Nina decided to call upon the Witch. She went over to her door 
and knocked. The Witch opened. Nina said the kettle was boiling. “Kettle?” the Witch 
said. Then, “Oh, of course.” She walked past Nina, closing the door tightly behind her, 
and headed for the kitchen. She then qmckly returned, empty-handed. Nina was still 
by the door. The Witch considered something and said, “Nina, can you do me a favor?” 

“Okay,” Nina said. 

The Witch said in barely more than a murmur, “Can you climb under the table in 
my room and look if there is anything out of the ordinary down there?” 

Nina nodded. 

“If you see something out of the ordinary,” the Witch continued, “don’t say any- 
thing, just write or draw it on a piece of paper for me, all right?” 

Nina nodded. 

The table in the Witch’s room was round and covered by a long heavy tablecloth 
with tassels that swept the floor. Nina crawled under it on all fours. She shifted to 
sit on her butt, cross-legged. She waited for her eyes to adjust to the darkness. She 
liked it imder such a nice table, safe and covered from all sides. 

But then she heard a faint buzzing soimd. It seemed to come from the table top’s 
rmderside where it joined to the frame. Something black, small, and odd-shaped was 
there. A large fly? Nina reached with her fingers and ran into something bristly; just 
when she touched it, it buzzed louder, as if in admonition. Nina recoiled. 

Once out, Nina returned to the door where the Witch waited for her, and scribbled 
on an offered scrap of paper. Something buzzes under the table. Having read this, the 
Witch gasped, then clamped her mouth shut with her palm. But the breath still forced 
its way out, in shoulder-shuddering biu-sts. Her shut eyes became like two wet crum- 
pled napkins. The sight was so sad — ^but sadness was the source of all confusion and 
Nina did not want to be confused any more than she already was. So she left for the 
kitchen. 
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The next day the Witch brought a radio, put it on the table, and left it on. It played 
music and babbled even when the Witch wasn’t in. But the Witch no longer went to 
work. Nina discovered it walking home from school: the Witch sat on a bench by the 
pond. The Witch’s thighs parted under a big book that rested in her lap. The Witch’s 
shoulders slumped. Wind was working to loosen the bun of her hairdo. 

Nina sat down next to the Witch and picked at the blue paint that flaked off the 
bench. The Witch gave Nina a glance. Nina gave the Witch’s book a glance. She saw 
pictures of flies and X-shaped turd-like things. Nina pulled out her homework. She 
could now sit outside, she thought, thanks to the Witch she did not have to go home 
for another while. She sat, content. 

Nina came to sit on a bench with the Witch every day for about a week. Once the 
Witch asked, “Why don’t you ever play with other kids?” 

“I have a bad heart,” Nina said, thinking about her murmuring, villainous blood. 

“Is that right? I’m sorry to hear that,” said the Witch. 

In a while, Nina asked, “Why don’t you go to work an5Tnore?” 

The Witch looked up from the book and said, “They shut down my laboratory.” 

“They did not want you birthing flies?” 

“What? Um, I guess so.” 

“Why?” 

The Witch straightened her back and gazed into the distance. She cringed when 
she recited, “Because at this historical moment true patriots must not waste their 
time studying defective fniit flies and instead should focus on generating superior 
varieties of com and wheat to feed our coimtry on its path towards communism.” She 
looked at Nina. “And because only capitalist scientists claim that there are limita- 
tions to the plasticity of living orgemisms in the hands of proletarian selectionists . . . 
Do you understand?” 

Nina nodded, yes. It must have been somewhat like the pond’s name and the Hail 
to, she thought. “Is that why you are the Witch of the West?” 

The Witch stared, then laughed. “If you say so.” 

Nina said, “I like sitting with you.” 

The next day the Witch had guests. Young men and women came over with many 
boxes and dragged them all into the Witch’s room. These youngsters were so differ- 
ent from the Tenderloin Petrovs and Nina’s family, even from the Witch herself. They 
were agitated and wild-eyed but not sad. They wore hom-rimmed glasses and un- 
ruly bangs, frayed pants and faded calico skirts; they told jokes and elbowed each 
other. They sprayed and sprinkled laughter all around as if they could not contain it, 
as if it was more compulsory than sneezing; they laughed even when Mrs. Petrov 
hissed at them from her door. 

Nina hked that the Witch had such nice, laugh-filled fidends. 

They brought food and vodka. The young women boiled potatoes in the kitchen 
and pulled needle-thin bones out of pickled herrings. Then they all packed into the 
Witch’s room. Nina hovered in the hallway when the Witch came out of her room 
with a stack of dirty dishes. The Witch was hot-cheeked and fluffy-haired. Nina 
wanted so much to get in that room and take a closer look at those nice guests who 
made the Witch so hot and fluffy, and youthful-looking. 

“Nina, go ahead, come in,” the Witch said. Inside, the young men and women sat 
around the table like happy pups, stacked up and crowding each other, two-a-chair, 
three-a-windowsill, five-a-couch. At least three conversations were going on, and 
every once in a while they’d nudge each other and wink and point at the table and 
press vertical fingers to their lips. Then there would be a brief lull, then another 
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burst of conversation. Then they would sing songs about sitting around a campfire 
and longing for love. Nina wondered if they knew about the black buzzer that lurked 
right under the tabletop, next to their elbows and knees. 

Somebody gave Nina a slice of unbelievable cake and a cup of incredible tea, some- 
body asked what her name was. Somebody else asked what she wanted to be when 
she grew up. “The Tinman,” Nina said, “In The Wizard of Oz” They laughed. One of 
them, a skinny imp with a mop of dark hair, sprang up and mimed how Tinman 
would walk. Rigidly, yes, but precisely. Slowly, yes, but confidently. “You should be- 
come a geneticist,” he shouted, “It will be a so much more advanced science by then!” 

Nina liked the young man. Perhaps being a geneticist meant being this young 
man’s girl? 

As hours ran into the night, the yoimg men and women spoke hotter and louder. 
Even hush-hush gestures and vertical fingers poised at lips, and even the Witch’s 
own pleading eyes and frowning brows could not stop them from shouting that 
Thomas Hunt Morgan’s genes were real units of heredity and not a capitalist-idealist 
invention, and that they may well be carried on chromosomes', that genes could 
change all right, mutations simply required the right dose of X-rays', but that scien- 
tific truths, on the other hand, were not meant to change with the party line. They 
fumed and boomed, until the Witch gave up all her frowning, eye-rolling and silent 
pleading, and only watched them with a soft blush of a smile, as if they were her 
beloved, pride-deserving children. Nina’s own mother never looked at Nina this way. 
In Nina’s opinion, all of it was beginning to be sad, and thus so very confusing. 

Only when a bang on the door came did they stop shouting and glanced at each 
other like schoolchildren caught at mischief, hut it was just Mrs. Petrov, furious 
about the racket. Then they all left and never appeared again quite in such force. 

Nina helped the Witch unpack the boxes the young men and women had brought. 
“It’s all of my research, we rescued it from the shut-down laboratory,” the Witch ex- 
plained. The boxes contained myriads of glass vials, each marked in indigo scribbles, 
each filled halfway with dull-brown goop, and plugged with a cotton swab. Each had 
either little white eggs lying in the goop, or little white larvae crawling or cocooning 
on the walls, or little black flies busying about. Other boxes contained jars and cans, 
and others yet had a tabletop lamp, several magnifying glasses, a microscope, some 
needles, scalpels, spatulas. It was the goop that smelled of raisins and sourdough, 
but there were no raisins in it, only molasses, as the Witch explained. 

The Witch’s flies turned out to be nothing like the house flies of Mrs. Petrov’s ac- 
cusations. They were tiny and didn’t buzz, and the Witch said that out in the wild 
they ate only fhiits and vegetables. “Would you like to help?” the Witch asked, and 
Nina said yes, because this was connected to so many desirable things, like that nice 
and popular young man who’d mimed the Tinman, and being a geneticist-girlfriend, 
and being looked upon as a beloved, pride-deserving child. 

Some of the young men and women kept coming over the next weeks. Alex was the 
name of the young man Nina liked. Alex and the others were the Witch’s students 
and they helped her in birthing flies. 

Birthing flies was really simple and monotonous and even Alex became boring 
when he did it. When flies broke out of their pupas and started scurr3dng in their 
glass vial, Alex or the Witch put them to sleep. For this, they used ether, which came 
out of a glass jar. The smell was like a very cold draft in the air, it bore into Nina’s 
nose and chilled it. The Witch would put a drop of ether onto a cotton swab that 
corked the flies’ vial. She said one had to be carefiil: too much ether for too long — and 
the flies would never wake up. Then she’d empty a vial-full of sleeping flies onto a 
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dinner plate and maneuver them with needles under a magnifying glass. Some flies 
only pretended to sleep and escaped. The Witch sorted the flies by their looks and 
separated females from males. It was very easy to tell them apart, Nina learned. 

Sometimes the Witch put newborn flies into new vials with fresh goop. They would 
wake up some time later, startled by their new home. The Witch would say she want- 
ed them to mate and lay new eggs. But other times the Witch just counted them and 
then drowned them in formalin — another glass jar, another smell. This one bit into 
Nina’s nose and made her eyes water. The Witch would hunch for hours at her table, 
her hands moving in a circle of hght cast by the lamp. Trays of vials, and notebooks, 
and a microscope crowded the black box of a radio that murmured its endless sto- 
ries: about record-breaking tonnage of wheat to be harvested this year by collective 
farms, or about martyrdom of the pioneer Paul Morozov — who must have been a 
Pioneer/Patriarch — during the war with the German fascists. 

When they ran out of new vials with goop, Alex brought a Primus stove, a bucket, tin 
funnels, and they poured, and mixed, and boiled some of their own goop out of yellow 
flour-like, very stinky powders and molasses. The powders hung in the air. They made 
Nina’s throat itch, but Alex laughed at the powder on his face, and Nina laughed too. 

There were visitors. An old man came to see the Witch once; he looked sad and 
worried. The Witch said, “You promised,” and “I cannot maintain the colony in my 
room indefinitely. The neighbors will report me.” 

The old man only shook his head. 

“Three years of work went into it,” she insisted. “We are just now sorting through 
mutations, and it is a treasure trove. We can’t lose it!” 

“I know what I had promised,” the old man said, “but my hands are tied. It’s worse 
than we thought. I am sorry.” 

One day the Witch appeared happy. She let Nina look in the microscope. “These 
flies have virtually no heart, look! And it is inherited as a single, recessive gene! We 
are making discoveries, Nina!” 

The prickly black mess Nina saw in the ocular did not look at all like a heart. So 
Nina was not surprised to see that making discoveries did not change a single thing 
to the better. The room still reeked of ether and dried yeast. The radio still blared. 
The black buzzer was still under the table. 

Flies escaped, flew around. In the kitchen, Mrs. Petrov hurled a T-bone steak into 
Mr. Petrov because he’d got no balls to forbid the Witch to turn a coveted piece of real 
estate — the room that would one day rightfully belong to the Petrov family — into a 
fly-infested muck-zoo. The steak missed Mr. Petrov. Sitting under the kitchen table, 
Nina watched the steak. The Witch was right: her little flies avoided meat, only the 
big, black Petrov flies feasted upon it. Did the black buzzer under the Witch’s table 
also eat meat? Nina watched when the Witch picked the meat up, washed it in the 
kitchen sink, and whisked it into her room. Perhaps the Witch was going to feed the 
buzzerl The Witch boiled the meat on her Primus stove. She said she had nothing 
else to eat. So they ate the meat, and the Witch wept as she chewed. That was how 
one fed the black buzzer under one’s table, Nina decided. 

The next day a man and a woman visited. They brought leaf tea, chocolate, white 
bread, smoked sausage. “Give me a job. Please! Anywhere. An3dhing. I am penniless,” 
the Witch begged them. They told her to hold on just a little longer. 

The Witch pleaded, “I have found a gene that makes a heart. There could be a simi- 
lar gene in people. A Uttle girl here, Nina, she has a heart defect. If we knew that a mu- 
tation in a gene caused it, one day we could repair the mutation. We could help kids 
like Nina! Don’t you imderstand?! It matters! We cannot afford to lose the colony!” 
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But the Witch’s visitors only shook their heads. The man said he agreed that there 
was plenty to learn from the fruit flies, but applying it to people was just too much of 
a fantasy, and if she went about saying how she’d cure heart disease with defective 
flies, she’d only give more ammunition to their opponents. 

Then they left. 

Flies escaped. Flies crawled. Mr. Petrov made a habit of banging on the Witch’s 
door, then hiding in his room. Vials of moldy dead-goop were stacked in cartons along 
the walls. Mold was black and silvery-gray like the Witch’s hair. The Witch sneaked 
out in the middle of the night to clean old vials in the bathroom, until Mrs. Petrov 
caught her in the act and threatened to call the police. 

Nina’s mother told Nina she was a bad, bad girl for associating with the Witch. 
Nina’s mother told the Witch to stay away from Nina. The Witch told Nina’s mother 
that she was damaging Nina by the ugly spectacle of her marriage; emd why didn’t 
Nina’s mother do some child-rearing, buy her daughter some books to read, so the 
poor girl wouldn’t just grow like a weed under a kitchen table. And Nina’s mother 
shouted why wouldn’t the Witch birth a child of her own instead of flies only, and 
then raise it any way she wanted. 

The rest Nina did not get to hear. She left the apartment, slowly, saving her 
breath, went down the stairs, and for the next hour she sat by the pond, quite cer- 
tain that she could hear her blood hissing and murmuring like a bad, bad villain as 
it shimted the wrong way through her heart. 

Flies died. Whole vials of them gave in, and were swiftly engulfed by the grey-hair 
mold. The Witch no longer looked in her microscope, or wrote, or read her big book. 
She was away for long, odd hours, and returned glazed-eyed. Sometimes Nina would 
stay in the Witch’s room while she was away. She’d listen to the radio and leaf 
through the Witch’s books. The darkened room reeked of goop and mold, formalin 
and ether. Nina loved to have this whole room for herself She wouldn’t have minded 
if the grey-hair mold crept out of the vials and covered the walls. Like a forest. It 
would’ve made the room even safer. 

She made up fantasies and stories. She played with the vials. She wrote in note- 
books. She was a geneticist and formalin and ether were her magic tools with which 
she ruled the flies. She’d trickle a drop of ether onto a cotton swab and put flies to 
sleep. Then she’d toss them out onto a plate. She’d move them around with the 
Witch’s needle, under the Witch’s magnifying glass. This is Dorothy, she is a Sleeping 
beauty, and this is the Tinman, he has virtually no heart. Still he came to rescue 
Dorothy so they could mate and lay eggs. Leon Trotzky- Wizard erected a wall of goop 
in his way, but Tinman cast him into formalin. 

Alex stuck around the longest. The last time he visited, he was very sad. “I am be- 
ing expelled from the University,” he said to the Witch, “This means I lose my permit 
to live in the city. I’ll have to go back home, at least temporarily. They won’t leave me 
alone if I stay.” 

He sat in a chair and the Witch came to stand in front of him. 

“I understand,” she said and waved away a fly. Then she cleared a tangled thread 
of hair off his forehead. “You shouldn’t come here again.” 

He grabbed hold of her hand and pressed it to his cheek, then his lips. She stroked 
his hair with her other hand; it trembled. 

Alex picked up his bucket and his tin funnel on the way out. He glanced at Nina as 
he walked past; he stopped. He crowned Nina’s head with a tin funnel, steadied it 
slightly askew. “Here, little Tinman,” he said. 

The Witch, the Tinman, the Flies 
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“Don’t leave,” Nina said. 

He said, “I’m sorry.” 

Nina imderstood she was a geneticist no longer. 

“It’s just me and the flies from now on,” the Witch send to Nina when Alex left. 

“And me,” said Nina. 

“And you.” 

This was worse than German POWs and worse than having to pretend that her 
mother’s hatred was actually love, worse than Nina’s own hissing and murmuring 
villain-blood, this was so much more sad and so hopelessly confusing — to pretend 
that there was a from now on when there was none. 

“What is the black buzzer under your table?” Nina asked. 

The Witch went over to the radio and turned it off. “It is a microphone,” she said in 
a loud voice, “So that NKVD can eavesdrop on me. Hear that, you. . . ?” She ad- 
dressed the table now. “I am a scientist, not an enemy of the people!” 

The flies stirred into the air and circled around her. 

Still with a tin funnel on her head, Nina watched the Witch as she packed her 
notebooks and a few vials of formalin-drowned flies into a small suitcase. “Are you 
leaving?” 

“Of course not. I am trying to save a gene,” the Witch said. “A gene that makes a 
heart. Would you keep it for me, please?” 

Nina nodded. 

“I’ve put it in this suitcase. It’s yours now, don’t give it to anyone, no matter what 
happens. Can you hide it in your room?” 

“Uh-huh. Can I show it to Alex?” 

“When you grow up, and if you see him. If he asks for it. Deal?” 

“Okay.” Nina shuffled her feet. Sadness grew in her like grey-haired mold. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“I’d like to lie down. I need to get some sleep.” 

“Like flies?” 

“I guess so.” 

“I’ll sit quietly.” 

“Sure, only not here. Can you sit quietly in the kitchen?” 

“I’ll sit by the door,” Nina said. “I won’t let anyone in.” 

“Thank you but no,” the Witch said, “You have a good heart, Nina, remember that. 
You’ll be all right, you’ll grow up and get to do great things. Just don’t sit by the door, 
okay? Go someplace.” 

Nina nodded yet did not move. “But . . . it’ll be a pretend sleep and then you’ll es- 
cape?” 

The Witch stared, then smiled. “Yes. Itll be just as you say.” 

Nina left the room and started down the hallway but then doubled back. She sat 
down by the door, overhearing how the Witch locked it, how a glass jar clinked, a couch 
creaked. She sat imtil the radio’s babble was all she could hear. She did not get up 
when the front door bell rang and Mrs. Petrov shot out of her room to open it, as if she 
was urgently expecting someone. Nor when the hallway filled with people — men in 
NKVD uniforms, the apartment manager, both Petrovs, Nina’s mother and stepfather. 

She did not get up when the men in uniform told her to step aside. She was the 
Tinman, with retractable blades in her arms and a good heart, because in her suit- 
case she had a gene that made it. She had to hold on just a few moments longer to 
make sure the Witch escaped, even if it meant spreading her arms wide and step- 
ping in the way of the NKVD man’s banging fist. 

“Don’t bother her!” she shouted. 
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When Nina’s stepfather grabbed her and dragged her away, £ind the NKVD men 
kicked the Witch’s door in, and the smell of ether slithered out of the room like a very 
cold and strong draft, and she could see what was left of the Witch, just a shell of a 
pupa lying on the couch — not all of what she felt was sadness. There was a bit of joy. 
And this was not too confusing. 

She picked up her suitcase, her tin funnel, and went out of the front door, then down 
the stairs, and out of the house that stood by the park, by the pond of Patriarchs, in the 
middle of the Red-City, in the middle of the Hammer-and-Sickle-Empire. O 
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Nick Wolven lives in New York City. His third story for 
Asimov's takes a look at borders, psychological and political, 
that the future is likely to complicate. 


he Feds come for me at dawn. Same old scene: I’m hunched over a plastic bowl 
of cornflakes soggy with soy milk, slurping some chicory-and-caffeine-additive 
from my resin cup— doing my bit for the agro tycoons — and waiting for the pow- 
ers that be to pipe the day’s regimen of tasks and distractions into my terminal. 
And instead the powers that be choose to manifest on my threshold in full flesh 
and cotton-poly blend, and rather than socking my ego with last night’s juiciest 
international disasters by way of the AP wires, the little nano-emission screen 
that serves as my only conduit to the world of human affairs squirms with a low- 
res feed from the hall camera just outside the apartment, treating me to views 
of my parole officer’s bald spot and the hair treatments sported by two federal 
goons. 

Seems like it’s happened this way a hundred times, though it can’t really be more 
than nine or ten. But there’s so little variation in my life now that I live every spe- 
cial event in hi-def and recall it in pristine detail, so that I can practically view the 
scene from any angle, can practically watch myself creaking up in my Looney Tunes 
boxers from the folding chair at my folding table, shrugging my jittery waste of a 
body into cargo pants and a V-neck T, shambling four steps — those well-known four 
steps — to the hall door, and punching my thumb into the intercom. Can practically 
look into my own limp pale face, my own listless gray eyes, and read my despair 
from the outside in. 

They haven’t given me much space, the powers that be. I guess I don’t need much, 
since I consist mostly of bone and loose skin — and since I never learned to be a func- 
tioning component of society. And now they can’t have anything messing with the 
special junk in my head, can’t have my appliance of a mind compromised by all the 
world’s confusing data. Quarantine, they call it: psycho-quarantine. A term loaded 
with extra meanings. One of which is that I get only nine cubic meters of latex-lined 
space to call home sweet home. 

But somehow they manage to cram themselves in with me, the two feds blocking 
off the door to the hall while my parole officer litters my table with his e-paper and 
data cards, serving up the usual rigmarole about terms of release and durations of 
contracts, explaining in his special constipated way that I’m in for another joyride 
in the service of the law. I barely hear it. I’m too busy remembering the scene as it 
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was before, nine or ten or a hundred times, the same cornflakes turning to paste in a 
bowl of liquid tofu, the same deposits of stale sweat under the band of my boxers, the 
same sickening sense of expectation. Because I don’t just remember what’s hap- 
pened or anticipate what’s to come; I feel everything, right here and now, all the way 
back and all the way up to the fatal rush of homicidal anger, the hot body writhing in 
my arms, the windpipe crimping under my wrist. 

I don’t protest a bit as they wrap up the briefing and shove me through the door, 
ushering me toward my monthly dance with the errors and aberrations of society. I 
know what’s coming, and I know there’s no way to stop it. 

A warren of moldy halls and bare concrete stairs, a flash of glaring sim and UV ex- 
posure, and then the feds stuff me into the back seat of their Oldsmobile, behind and 
between windows of high-impact plastic, and climb into the front seat. We’re off. I 
can see the two agents through the divider that separates me from the front of the 
car. Agent Number One is a black guy, skinny and stooped like the rack for an IV 
drip, with a long nose sharp as an arrowhead. Agent Number Two is paler and fatter, 
with jug-handle ears, one of which intrudes on my view of the road. 

We head from the government housing straight to the highway. A wise choice, if 
you’re not into potholes, burning trash, and warlord politics. Ghetto overlords carved 
up most of LA a few decades ago, just like they did New York and Baltimore and St. 
Louis. They call themselves community leaders, but they share the same view of ur- 
ban development: what’s there is there for the taking. 

At any rate, the Feds still run the highways, and we’re scooting out of the urban 
core — inasmuch as LA has a core — at twentieth century speeds. I watch the public 
residential towers give way to glassy shopping centers, the shopping centers fade 
into tract housing interleaved with dusty palms in d3dng gardens: the demesne of 
some private consortium, I would guess. I lean forward, put my face to the plastic di- 
vider. “Where we headed?” 

The feds don’t turn around, but the jug-handle ear of Agent Two gives a twitch. 
“Tribal lands. Oxnard.” 

Great. Instead of urban warlords battling each other under cover of construction 
contracts, we’ll be dealing with licensed contractors, agro-barons, and the ganglords 
of worker camps. But I don’t make a fuss. “What’s going on up there? Got to tamp 
down some rising wages?” 

They don’t even pretend not to laugh. “Human predator,” says ArrowNose, “on the 
loose. Gk)t out during processing at the county joint. We figure he’ll run up here, back 
home. Scene of the crime, you know. Or crimes, that is. Five people dead. All from the 
camps. Execution style.” 

“You’d like the guy,” says JugEars. “Seems like a real sick bastard. Just your t3q)e.” 

Now it’s my turn not to react. And I don’t. “Since when do you guys care about un- 
documented workers? Doesn’t seem like five guys would be a big hit to the labor 
force.” 

“Not just guys,” says ArrowNose, cool as fruit. “Kids.” 

That gives me pause. But at least I know, now, why the feds are interested. Be- 
cause even undocumented people can make the news. When sufficiently colorful 
tragedies happen to them. When children die. 

“So what’s the profile?” I say, a little subdued now. “A pervert? Or some paramili- 
tary thing?” There are a lot of communities in the area who come down on the tribal 
lands. A lot of angry young white men out there. 

“Hell, no.” ArrowNose. “One of their own.” 

“One of the workers?” 

“You got it.” 
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“So what’s his problem?” 

“Isn’t that what you’re supposed to tell us?” 

And I suppose it is. My role, my primary function. The reason they keep me alive. 

Technically, the Tribal Lands aren’t any such thing. More of a no-man’s-land, really. 
You could say they’re still part of the U.S., but the fact is, as with so many places, the 
census workers don’t go there, the teachers don’t stay there, the doctors don’t profit 
there, and the courts don’t fimction there. So what’s left? Just plywood, cinderblocks, 
tarpaulin, and a feudal economy. The big firms contract work out to the sharecroppers, 
and the sharecroppers contract labor to the ganglords of the Mexican camps. 

From the federal highway you can see it all. The decaying remains of suburban de- 
velopments originally constructed on annexed ranches, with their cheap housing 
built right up to the guardrails; a few diehard fi’anchises persisting among the shop- 
ping centers and weedy parking lots, squeezing the blood of pocket change from the 
stone of a permanent impoverished underclass; the service stations along the high- 
way walled off from the land like foreign embassies. It’s all theirs now, inasmuch as 
they can be said to own anything. The old system, with its guest-worker programs 
and its cross-border traffic — that all ended with the Mexican collapse. Used to be 
Americans talked about sealing the border with Mexico, to keep the immigramts out. 
Now, Mexican drug lords guard the border, and they keep the immigrants in. What 
we have, essentially, are refugee camps. No one, neither the Mexican despots nor the 
American culture warriors, cares to assimilate these people. And so the agro-barons 
come in and use them as so much peasant labor — hammering out hasty arrange- 
ments with the American legal system, and paying the immigrants a pittance for 
backbreaking work. 

Between the towns — if you can call them towns — ^you’ve got the farms. Broccoli, 
lettuce, lima beans, sugar beets. It all looks the same to me: row after row of low 
green plants and brown ditches, as though someone dragged a giant rake through 
an endless field of undergrowth. And of course, there are the strawberries. Who 
would think the world could need so many strawberries? You see big faded signs set 
up here and there by the road, targeting the profligate classes who used to drive 
through this region before America unofficially consigned the land to its immigrant 
underclass. Have You Kissed a Strawberry Today'? And, Life is Short. Make it Sweet. 
Pick Your Own. And my personal favorite: Strawberry! You Know You Want To. . . . 

After about the tenth ad, the feds pull off the highway and follow a crumbling road 
between the fields. We come to a gate of metal slats overlaid with chicken wire. They 
pull up and Agent One takes out his phone. While he’s occupied. Agent Two waggles 
an ear at me. “All right. Junior. Quiet time.” 

I know what that means. I slide obediently out of the car. He cuffs me, wrists and 
ankles. Then comes the hood. He slams it down neatly over my head like he’s cap- 
ping a pen and Velcros the collar tight around my throat. I can’t speak, can hardly 
breathe. Sounds are muffled, smells are filtered, and through the black fabric, the 
world looks like a half-remembered dream. I feel hands on my shoulders. The agent 
shoves me back into the car. 

Jouncing, engine noise, muffled voices. I tense my neck against the collar, work out 
the ghost of a question. “Where we going?” No one answers. The car stops and they 
manhandle me out of it. I stumble over uneven asphalt. A door creaks. The agents 
guide me forward. Cool air tickles my shins and forearms. The rough hands of the 
feds shove me down into a chair. 

More muffled voices. I assume the agents are speaking with my first interviewer. 
Interviewer! What C3mic came up with that term? Why not just call the guy what he 
really is: my torturer. 
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Without warning, they rip open the Velcro fastening and whip off the hood. A 
man stands before me. I know him instantly. I don’t know how or why. An identifi- 
cation flashes in my mind, and I search for words to pair with it. They come in a 
chain: Big Man. Boss. Foreman. Sharecropper. He’s a fat wad of sunburned flesh in 
slacks and imitation leather, with a blotchy face like a well-marbled steak. But I’m 
not worried about appearances. I’m already past that. I know in my bones: this man 
is bad. It’s not a conclusion, not even a fact. It’s simply an experience, like pain after 
a blow. 

Before I know it I feel myself lurching forward. My muscles tense so hard they 
nearly cramp. My pulse beats like a piston in my head. This man is bad and evil. 
This man deserves to die. 

He staggers back, his blotchy face folding in pink folds and creases around a ric- 
tus filled with enormous false teeth. He puts a hand on a desk behind him, leaning 
back, his huge belly threatening to bust his shirt. “Hello!” he says, then, “Jesus!” The 
cxirrent hits me, and I freeze, tremble, fall. 

For a moment, everything’s blurry. All I can think about is retching. Four federal 
hands lay hold of me and I’m dragged back out into the heat, thrown back into the 
car. One of the agents shdes in beside me. He’s still got the shockwand in his lap. 

The windows of the car are dark now, tinted to opacity. It’s just the two of us, 
sealed in a dark box. 

“So,” he says, touching his thumb to his chin. He reminds me of the prison shrink 
who used to sign me up for meditation classes and poetry workshops. His next words 
confirm the impression. 

“Tell me what you’re feeling,” he says. 

Tell me what you’re feeling'? That’s what they always want to know. The research 
assistant asked me the same thing, before he put his worms in my brain. “So, Mr. Ko- 
cijansky. How do you feel right now?” 

What do they want to hear? I feel violated. I feel oppressed. I feel bad. And yet I al- 
ways find myself giving an answer that sums up all those things. “I feel the same.” 

I was a rough kid. They say I grew up in a “toxic environment.” I remember im- 
pressions, not explgmations. I remember the day four kids from the upper grades cor- 
nered me in a bathroom stall, beat me into a stupor, and packed my mouth and nose 
with used toilet paper, how the panic of suffocation restored me to my senses. I re- 
member the day I got revenge by choking one of them half to death. I remember 
which of those days felt worse. 

By the time I left school I’d put two kids in the hospital, stolen a car, and kicked a 
lady teacher. The first time I made a mistake as a free adult, the psychologists 
showed up, crowing about my juvie record and APD. I’d thrown my meth dealer 
down the stairs. I thought the two of us had an understanding about such things, but 
the fall damaged his left-frontal lobe, gave him a penchant for negative thoughts. 
That’s what the ME said, at least. Negative thoughts. I assume that’s why he let 
himself bleed to death from internal injuries a week later, sticking me with a murder 
charge. 

The authorities seemed to think that I had brain damage as well. The research as- 
sistant at the federal clinic described the neural dimensions of my bad behavior. 

“The essence of a criminal, we think, is emotional dysfunction. Either emotional 
learning is inhibited, as in the psychopath, or maladaptive emotional responses are 
learned in a harsh environment — an imcontrollable hatred of authority, for instance. 
Either way, understanding a criminal is never about analyzing his actions in a ra- 
tional light. It’s about simulating his emotional responses, his subjective view of the 
world.” 
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He seemed old for a research assistant, paimchy and gray. Probably embarking on 
a second cau'eer in forensic neuroscience after burning out on a police beat. Though 
he addressed me by name, he faced my lawyer as he spoke, and it was she who an- 
swered. 

“Simulating?” 

The research assistant rearranged the three empty coffee cups on his desk. “Chan- 
neling might be a better word.” 

“What you propose, as I understand it, is to turn my client into a sort of . . . radio 
for bad vibes.” My lawyer laced her voice with irony, but the research assistant broke 
into an earnest smile. 

“Yes, actually, that’s the gist of it. Except that when you say ‘radio,’ you probably 
think of a broadcast media. Our system is the inverse, more like remote archival. 
Currently we have four thousand paroled criminals streaming affective data — their 
emotions, if you will — to our servers. We hope eventually to include all violent of- 
fenders. In order to read that data — ^in the case, say, that a perp breaks parole — ^we 
have to feed the emotions we’ve saved up to a receiver who can interpret them. To a 
human brain, in effect. That’s the function your client would perform.” 

At the word function my lawyer smiled. “And in return for performing this ‘func- 
tion,’ you’re willing to change the sentence?” 

“Well, that’s up to the state. But from what I’ve been told, he’ll basically be under 
house arrest. While participating in the study, that is.” 

They looked at me at the same time, telegraphing the eternal question. How do 
you feel, Mr. Kocijansky, about becoming a bad-vibe radio? I thought I might have be- 
come one already. I could feel the hatred radiating from them, their disgust toward a 
body that would soon serve their legal system as a function-performing machine. But 
perhaps it was only projection on my part. I had read so many brochures, watched so 
many informative videos, that I often imagined I’d undergone the treatment al- 
ready — felt the itch of self-assembling nanowires branching through my dendrites, 
saw them wagging like wheat in the shifting field potentials of my thoughts, heard 
my amygdalae throbbing like twin hearts and the crackling of electrodes in my hip- 
pocampus and the rush of emotion down cervical fiber optics to a tramsmitter at the 
base of my neck. 

The research assistant tilted a coffee cup and searched it for consoling phrases. 
“We’re not exactly sure, yet, how your brain will interpret this data, of course. 
Chances are you’ll have a mix of sensory impressions, mood shifts, triggered memo- 
ries of your own past. Certainly nothing like clear telepathy. You’ll have to think 
S5Tnbolically about what you experience. We do expect, however, that the strongest 
signals will take the form of negative responses.” He practiced a sympathetic frown 
on his coffee cup and then lifted the frown to me. “Bad vibes, as you say.” 

“How does this sound to you?” my lawyer asked. 

I could feel it up there in my brain, their wacky science and my wacky past in un- 
pleasant admixture, dendritic and potential like unwritten history. “It sounds famil- 
iar,” I said. 

The agent is pouting at me, trying to seem patient. “You seemed pretty bent on 
that guy,” he says. 

“Well, yeah.” 

“Think you might want to. . . ?” He spreads his hands. 

I know what he means. I shake my head. 

“Sure?” His eyes narrow. “You wouldn’t come after him? Wouldn’t want to track 
him down? Hunt him down?” 

“It’s not that kind of anger.” His eyes widen with skepticism. I sigh. How to explain 
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it? “It’s not a hunting kind of thing,” I say. “It’s not a desire. It’s a ... a reaction. Not 
motivational. More like . . . situational.” 

He fastens on the part he understands. “Not a motive, you’re saying?” 

I try to sort my thoughts. But it’s hard. Because in my mind, it’s all mixed up. I’m 
not thinking of that sharecropper in the farm office anymore. I’m thinking of my dad. 
And a phrase keeps running through my mind, the first words I thought of when 
they whipped off my hood and I saw that sumbitch’s fat red face. Big man. My dad 
sure did think he was a big man. The boss, big shot, the man in charge. 

He was bigger than me, at least. That’s what always counted. 

But there’s no point in trying to explain. I tell the agent the only thing he’s 
equipped to hear. “He won’t go after that guy,” I say. “Your felon. He’s looking for 
something else. Someone else.” 

“You sure of that?” he says. Then, before I can answer: “Who’s he hunting? Where?” 

I just shrug, send back another question. “What else you got for me?” 

Mid afternoon. I’m standing in a strawberry field, the two goons behind me. I stare 
off down the green rows, smelling dry topsoil and the faint scent of the berries. What 
do you feel, Mr. Kocijansky? 

But it’s not a feeling so much as a memory. I remember soil on my fingers, the fab- 
ric feel of the strawberry leaves like flannel against my skin. I remember the sight of 
bruised and wounded berries, the fruit-flesh purple and ragged around a crimson 
wound. I remember pain in my back. It all comes to me not in intricate detail but in 
scattered impressions cohered by a conviction of familiarity, like memories of kinder- 
garten. 

I remember my father, his disappointment, his rages. I remember the day I came 
home from school and told him I’d throttled a kid in the boys’ room: waiting there for 
judgment, retribution, for his response. 

“Is that so, huh? Well, there you go.” 

That was all he said. I see him sitting there in his old desk chair with the broken 
pneumatic stand, hunched around his can of Fosters. “Is that so, huh?” As though 
what I’d done were neither good nor bad, neither weak nor powerful, neither tri- 
umphant nor depraved, but simply what the world expected. 

“How’s it going?” JugEars stands beside me. The hood flutters in his hand. “Pick- 
ing an3dhing up?” 

I stare down the monotonous green rows to the clouds piled on the horizon. “This 
isn’t the scene of a crime.” 

“No, we think he worked here, once. This is the last place we traced him before he 
started jamming the signal. A fresh scent for you, in other words.” 

He smiles in a way that tells me he doesn’t believe in me any more than he does in 
fortune-tellers. And I am a sort of fortune-teller, in that the trail I follow is always 
cold, reduced to marks of strain and wear like the lines in a palm. Maybe spirit medi- 
um is a better term, repository of stale emotions that I am. For what is a ghost but a 
recorded emotion, attached to a location in defiance of time? 

And this is the freshest ghost, the scene of our perp’s last recorded mood, before he 
slapped on his lead cap emd cut radio contact. A week ago? A day ago? It feels as real 
as the present: bruised fruit bleeding juice down my fingers, a skinny body fighting 
my grip, the shame of who I was and am. 

“Feel anything?” JugEars asks. 

I give him the answer he expects. “Not a thing.” 

They tell me we have one more stop. I know where we are even before they take 
the hood off. I don’t know how I know it. No visual cue has tipped me off. No odor has 
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alerted me. No sound has alarmed me. But I anticipate the change of scene, appre- 
hend it in a way that precedes cognition. 

“No,” I find myself sa 5 dng. “Don’t do this.” 

It’s a gray building, dull and nondescript as a bomb shelter, in a comer of the farm 
grounds, near the administration center. I’ve seen buildings like it before; I know 
their purpose. 

“Come on,” says ArrowNose. “This is standard business. You know how this works.” 

“It doesn’t work.” I’m babbling, rambling. “There’s no point. There’s no point to 
this.” 

They prod me forward. 

“Your doctor swears by this,” JugEars tells me. “Says this part always works.” 

‘You really think that? I’m telling you, you guys have got it all wrong. It’s not like 
what you think it is. I can’t read minds. I can’t — ” 

“Come on.” They shove me into the building. The coroner is already waiting for us. 
He doesn’t look like a coroner. He looks like a paler version of the foreman. Bald. 
Large. Weather-beaten. 

And apprehensive. “This the guy?” His eyes run over me in a visual pat-down. 
You’ve got him properly restrained?” 

“He’ll be all right,” ArrowNose says. 

The coroner doesn’t look happy, but he leads us out of the building office, down a 
glaring hallway, into the morgue. “I don’t know what you expect to get from this. She 
was shot at the base of the skull with a 41. Not a lot to go by, in there.” 

The body lies covered on a metal table. He plucks at the sheet. I see pale fingers 
underneath. That’s all it takes. I turn away, blinking furiously. ArrowNose leans in 
close. 

You got something?” I’m doubled over, and he bends too, tr 5 dng to see my face. 
“This is his latest one. You picking something up?” 

I wave him away. 

“Look again,” he urges. 

I go on shaking my head. But it doesn’t matter whether I look again or not. The 
damage is done. 

The coroner pulls the sheet back from her arm, her chest. She’s wearing jeans, an 
aquamarine top with a floral print. “All right,” I say, before things can go any further. 
“^1 right. I’ve got it.” 

They lead me back to the morgue office. I’m shaking like a flower in the wind. The 
coroner turns to his computer. I grab his wrist. He turns slowly, managing to look 
both scared and irritated. I have to swallow several times before I can speak. 

“What do you know about this woman?” 

He jerks his arm free. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean records. Background. Family.” 

The coroner glances at the feds. “We turned it all over. When this first happened.” 

“And this felon. You said he was picked up for killing children?” 

JugEars speaks behind me. “That’s right. Had himself a little spree. Two kids, two 
older guys. And this young lady. The farm folks caught him after he took her down. 
Ballistics and M.O. tied him to the others.” 

“What kind of guys were they?” 

No answer. When I glance back at him, he shrugs. 

ArrowNose chimes in. “Workers. Undocumented. We ID’d them from the farm 
records. The victims, the felon.” He looks away, embarrassed and dismissive at once, 
like a teenager. “Right now, that’s all we have to go on.” 

I turn back to the coroner, who shrugs. “It’s true. Just what the LC tells us.” 

The LC: the labor contractor. “So what about family records?” I press on. “Relations?” 
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The coroner shrugs again. But it goes without saying. That kind of info can only 
lead to trouble. Everyone knows the contractors make it regular policy to break up 
families and keep coherent alliances from forming. But the farmers want to pretend 
they don’t know that happens. So all that knowledge stays off the books, under 
wraps. What you get is not a name, but a handle. The IDs in the farm files are effec- 
tively barcodes; they reveal nothing about what most of us think of as a person’s 
identity. 

“You must know something,” I insist. “Who’d he spend time with? Who’d he see on 
his hours off? He did get hours off. . . ?” 

The farm coroner gives me a withering look. “This felon you’re looking for wasn’t 
even on our workforce. Only the latest victim.” 

Only the latest victim. An oblique sort of reference to the other victims — including 
the children that have died. 

And yet it’s coming together. It makes sense. I’m racking my brain for a new line of 
questions, when JugEars steps forward. 

“Anybody come to see. . . ?” He waves at the morgue. 

The coroner purses his lips, stubborn. But ArrowNose steps forward also, and the 
coroner breaks down. “Yes. Rosamar. That’s what we call her here, at least. She 
worked for us a few years ago. I remember her. A very . . . active woman, very vocal in 
the worker community, hard to forget.” For a moment, he actually seems chagrined. 
“She came to visit the body yesterday. She said she was the mother.” 

JugEars: “And where do we find — ?” 

“At Carlyle’s place. That’s where she is this season. The older workers, we don’t put 
them on strawberries anymore. Too slow and stiff, no control in the fingers.” 

ArrowNose makes an impatient gesture. 

“It’s a little place,” the coroner reveals, “lettuce and celery, just up the highway. 
About half an hour from here.” 

“That’s it,” I say. “Let’s go.” 

“How — ?” ArrowNose begins. Then he changes his intended question. “Who — ?” 

“His mother,” I say. “Your felon. Rosamar is the perp’s mother.” 

“And how do you — ?” 

I point down the hall, to the morgue. “Because that’s his sister.” 

Before the coroner can regret his revelation, we’re on the move. 

They don’t bother with the hood, now. As we’re racing down the highway, following 
the navigation system to Carlyle’s celery farm, ArrowNose turns and speaks through 
the plastic divider. “So.” A bulge forms in his cheeks: his tongue rolling over his teeth. 
“What’s the deal with this ^y?” 

“I could tell you,” I said, “if anyone had kept records on him.” 

“Oh, we’ve got plenty of records. Ballistic reports. Autopsies. Crime scene photos. 
Psychological profile. You better believe we’ve got records.” 

“Right. A psychological profile. How’s that working for you?” 

He gives me the ignorant, dead-eyed sort of look that cops put on when they lose 
ground in a conversation. “Azat’s he doing? Killing his family members? Why?” 

“Why not? Is it so surprising?” 

He frowns. “We’re not talking a crime of passion here. We’re talking a system. He’s 
been killing children. His own children, apparently. And his sister, his brothers. And 
who knows who else.” 

“You wouldn’t know any of that,” I say, “if it weren’t for me. You wouldn’t know 
there was a system. Wouldn’t know he had a family. Wouldn’t know anything except 
that a few bodies turned up with bullets in their heads.” 

“Yeah, so?” 
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I shrug. “I’m just sa5dng. Why should it he so hard to understand this guy? He’s the 
picture of sanity. It seems to me like he finally started seeing things from the rest of 
the world’s point of view.” 

We see the smoke well before we reach Carlyle’s place. One of the farm directors — 
maybe it’s Carlyle himself — meets us at the gate, pacing and twitching like a kid on 
Christmas Eve. “Christ, you guys are fast,” he says, when ArrowNose flashes his 
badge. “We just called it in.” 

“We didn’t get a call.” ArrowNose pushes peist him, takes a few steps up the main 
road of the farm grounds. From the car, I can’t see much. Just the fields, outbuild- 
ings, a big blossom of white smoke. Wood smoke. ArrowNose has walked out of 
earshot by now, but I see him turn and say something to the farm director. 

The director replies, “Yeah, we got a fire in the workers’ quarters. We figured a cig- 
arette, a camping stove. We brought everyone out, put ’em in the hydroponics plant 
for now.” ArrowNose says something inaudible. The director shakes his head and 
barks in his loud voice, “No, we didn’t do a headcoimt yet. I just don’t want to see this 
thing spread.” 

ArrowNose comes back to the car. “Neither do we.” 

After some quick negotiations, we drive on up the road to where we have a good 
view of the building. It’s what in days past I might have called a bam: big, simple, 
wooden. White smoke tumbles out the windows and doors. The smoke smells nice, 
spicy and sweet. 

We park behind a stack of crates and the agents call for backup. And then we sit 
and wait. 

“So what’s up?” I say. “When do we race to the rescue?” 

ArrowNose looks at Jug Ears. Jug Ears looks at ArrowNose. They laugh. 

“This isn’t a video game,” ArrowNose says through the divider. “We did our part. 
We’ve got to wait for the hostage guys, the siege team. It’s their game now.” 

“You’re kidding. So you just let the place bum?” 

“The fire service’ll be here, soon.” 

“And then what?” 

ArrowNose smiles. “They’ll wait for the hostage guys, the siege team . . .” 

I roll my eyes. “What if he’s got someone in there? Rosamar? Another kid? What 
if—” 

“What if, indeed,” ArrowNose cuts in. “We don’t know. That’s why we’re waiting for 
the hostage guys and the siege team.” He opens the car door. “Hell, man, all this 
smoke makes me want a smoke.” 

“I can’t believe — ” 

I don’t finish the thought. Something pops up from behind the stack of crates be- 
side the car. With a bang, the front seat becomes a container of noise and blood, like 
a roast exploding in a microwave. Another bang throws a wet red smack against the 
divider. I crouch down out of sight. 

After about a decade of listening to my teeth chatter, I lift my head. I’m getting so 
many flashbacks I feel like a fihn projector. A meth merchant tumbling down ^ flight 
of tar-papered tenement stairs. A woman bowed beneath me, screaming. Echoes in a 
steel space, the smell of burning nitrocellulose, pain in my forearm . . . teeth in an 
open mouth . . . the pulp of smashed berries . . . my father’s leer of a smile . . . and the 
grim conviction that it’s all somehow right emd necessary, that these things need to 
happen, that they’ve been handed down like a prophecy from a remote place . . . 

I try to push my way out of the backseat, but the doors don’t open from the inside. 
I panic like a trapped animal, hurling myself from side to side. When I calm down, 
stunned by pain in my shoulders, I notice that the divider is laced with cracks. A few 
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blows from the meaty side of my fist, and it comes apart in big plastic chunks. Fm 
able to worm my way through into the mess of the front seat. 

It all feels like something that has happened before, that happened many times 
over a long while ago. The sticky remains of a dress shirt, the strange weight of dead 
flesh, the shock of lifeless eyes. It makes a strange kind of sense. 

I find myself sitting propped against the front wheel of the car, holding a govern- 
ment-issue nine millimeter pistol in my lap. Sure: this is the way it goes. I get up and 
walk steadily into the burning bam, duck beneath the smoke and heat and crawl on 
the concrete floor. It’s d6ja vu all over again: the oil stains, the empty soda cans, the 
cigarette butts and empty matchbooks, the broken headphones trailing wire — and 
the man crouched on a damp mattress beside a supine woman. 

I watch him. He watches me. As our eyes meet, the last partition in my personali- 
ty gives way, and I see the world as it is, the grand scheme, the universal tmth. Of 
course it doesn’t come to me as a philosophical statement but as an image, fields run- 
ning out forever to clouds of white smoke on the horizon. I see the grave of the first 
child I buried, the one that was an accident, the one I didn’t even intend to save. I 
see that child, a baby still intrigued by the mysteries of speech and balance, going on 
beyond the horizon and the clouds to the home he truly deserves. I see them all, the 
saved ones, the delivered ones, every member of my family marching through green 
rows out of this world, right on down to that skinny boy I choked in the boy’s room 
years ago when it all began: when I learned what it was like to give back what you 
got, felt the justice, the rightness, of a windpipe crimping under my wrist, when I 
went home expecting punishment and my father told me, with his eyes and his 
laughter and his indifference, what I could expect from the world. 

I lift my gun, steady it. And I fire two bullets into my face. 

His head rocks back, but the rest of him falls forward. He flops down over the woman, 
sprawls in her lap like a boy prepared for a spanking. She lies still, staring into the 
vague white void of the smoke. After a moment she reaches down and strokes his face. 

I get her out through the rear of the building. It’s only when the fresh air hits me 
that I realize how much smoke I’ve inhaled. For a while we lie side by side in the 
grass, choking and looking up into the sky. Something in the disordered wreckage of 
my mind insists that we’ve got to move, leave, run somewhere. I roll over and put my 
hand on the woman’s cheek, then on her shoulder. 

“Rosamar? You all right?” Am I speaking Spanish? English? I can’t tell. Something 
has happened in my mind, something that makes all the wreckage and disorder 
meaningful — at least, more meaningful than order ever was. “Hey? Rosamar? We’ve 
got to leave.” 

She squints up at me, face darkened by smoke. “Gabriel?” Her voice rises, wavers. 
“GabrielT 

“Close enough.” I help her to her feet. We stumble away, through the buildings and 
the fields. There isn’t much security on the perimeter of the farm, just a metal fence 
that we manage to clamber over. Really, I think, why would anyone try to escape? 
What other world is there for them to nm to? 

What other world, indeed. . . . From a slight rise outside the farm, Rosamar and I 
can see the police setting up their perimeter around the burning bam, the firemen 
arguing with the captain of the siege team, the crime-scene team fussing over the 
car where two feds lie slumped together in a sticky heap. So much fuss and bother, so 
many plans. Sad, in a way, to think there’s nothing for them to find down there. Not 
anymore. The truly significsmt mystery has been solved. 

I take Rosamar’s hand. She doesn’t resist. It all feels right, calm, inevitable — even 
pleasant, in a way, to look down on that distant activity. To stand, for a moment, right 
smack on the horizon, on that invisible wall that divides us among our many worlds. O 
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l\laN , Our Lady of Omissions, opened her eyes onto the black of her coffin, and lift- 
ed herself up. And cracked her head against the lid, which was minus one for the all- 
a-dream-after-all. The dark, the silence, the feeling of floating, the inability to move, 
all that was the stuff of contented reverie to her; “fine and private” she mumbled 
hopefully at the stars that flared in her head. But the pain was not, nor the stale air, 
nor the cracked sound of her own voice in a tight space, and surely not the feeling of 
something inside her left arm. She reached up with her right, and just eight 

inches above her head was the lid, metal and solid and cold, grave cold, death cold. 

She tried to kick, down or up, but her legs were heavy. Not dream heavy, but wrapped 
in something, layers of something, smothering but icy, and slowly, firmly pulsing, and 
that’s when she lost it, flailed and screamed, more a squeal from her shriveled throat; 
she just went away for a bit, then, to a simpler, more accustomed darkness. 

But the cold was insistent, and the throb in her head, and a flashing green, that 
wasn’t from the smack into the coffin; it was a display mounted in the lid above her 
face: 

[Door — Open? RIGHT- Yes LEFT-Cancel] 

With helpful icons illustrating the concept of left and right, but nothing clarifying 
“open,” or indeed what exactly would open. Idiots, she thought, while the hzard brain 
went back to flailing, because there was something on the lid above her right hand, an 
LED and a nub, a switch, and she slsunmed it right, yes yes yes open let me out, right 
through a series of warning screens which belatedly scrolled onto the display: 
[Pressure Differential — Continue? RIGHT-Yes LEFT-Cancel] 

[Life Support Active — Disengage? RIGHT-Yes LEFT-Cancel] 
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[External Locks Active — Disengage? RIGHT- Yes LEFT-Cancel] 

A downward whirring, and the clunk of latches disengaging down the length of the 
coffin, and then the hiss of air, the exact volume and tone of her earlier shriek. 

“Idiots!” she said out loud, and fumbled the switch left, just once this time, and 
waited for the display to update, as her ears popped. 

[Open— Abort? RIGHT-Yes LEFT-Cancel] 

Once, just once, to the right, and the hiss stopped. The display offered: 

[Open — Resume? RIGHT-Yes LEFT-Cancel] 

“Cancel” just redisplayed the same prompt, but the switch pushed down as well, 
and up, and that gave her a menu, and options to restart the life support systems, 
and reactivate the locks; she chose “yes” to both, lay there, and caught her breath, 
which had, she suspected, been depleted more by panic than actual decompression. 

“So then, factcheck,” she said to the display. “I’m in a box. A box designed by cube- 
dwelling monkeys. It’s cold, it’s dark, my intestines are trying to switch places with 
my lungs, and there’s no air outside. Where does that put me?” 

The display said [Main Menu], but it was bzzz, sorry, thanks for playing, “space” is 
the answer we’re looking for, even if that’s 

“Totally whacked,” she croaked, 

who had just dozed off, what felt like a few minutes ago, on her couch in Reno, 
which might be vacant and vacuous, but was firmly, relentlessly Earth-boimd. 

Inventory, then. One coffin, previously mentioned. One self, NaN, Our Lady of 
Omissions, likewise. Panties, one pair, in a bunch, or so it felt, under some kind of 
heavy, stiff . . . she tried to shift her legs again, which were wedged a bit askew, one 
foot not fully into what felt like an attached boot, and then she had to shut her eyes 
and breath against the claustrophobic panic that bubbled up again, along with her 
damn floating guts. 

“Heavy, stiff overalls,” she continued. “Whatcha bet, spacesuit?”The dim light from 
the display didn’t illuminate anything beyond itself, so she probed about with her 
fi’ee hand, and it felt spacesuit-ish enough, tubes and straps and rigid panels. A bit 
gritty, outside and in, and a full size too big, and something suspiciously like duct 
tape; not at all the shiny tech on the tube ads, but that was reassuring, in a way: 
more real, less likely that she was stark raving, which was otherwise Occam’s opin- 
ion on the situation. 

The suit was not exactly on right, either, which was the reason her legs were so 
tangled; the left side was imzipped and pushed down to her waist, something achy 
cold against that breast no matter how she shifted, and her left arm pinned, straps, 
it felt like, and tubes running up from somewhere below and into sockets in her arm. 
Well, the sockets weren’t actually mounted into the skin; no alien neurotap tech, 
which might have confirmed the stark raving theory. 'The sockets were moimted on 
needles, and the needles were taped down, their tips somewhere deep in her fore- 
arm, which was plus one for nausea, minus one for crazy: an IV, drugs, keeping her 
under, keeping her fed, maybe, which brought up questions like “when” and “how 
long.” Better, she thought, to stick to the inventory for now. 

But that was as far as she could reach; no way to bend and follow the IV tubes toward 
her feet, past the tangle of suit aroxmd her waist, and nothing else but smooth, fiigid 
siufaces, excepting the switch by her hand and the small display panel over her head. 

In front of my head, she corrected herself; over my head 

“Is where I am,” she said out loud, 

but she, if she wedged her elbow up between her cheek and the display, she could 
reach past her ear and touch something chill and sharp: metal, but not the end of the 
coffin. A curving rim, and a rubbery lining, and some sort of latch that rattled on the 
side, and that was just like the shiny spacesuits on the tube ads. 
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So, then, time for summary, and never mind that word “time” and the associated 
questions, she could deal with that when she had more data (but I’m skinny, those 
are my ribs making icy ridges against my arm, and how long would that have tak- 
en?) more solid data to work with. No, the issue here and now was: 

“Do I, NaN, Our Lady of Omissions, lie here like a good little stiff where someone 
stuck me, or do I pull this helmet on and get out of this damn box?” 

Not a Number, she thought, and reached up for the helmet. 

It had taken her a while before she was ready to risk the coffin switch again. It 
had taken her a while just to get the tubes disconnected from her arm; in the end, 
she had unscrewed them from the sockets, one dribbling something cold and slimy 
onto her hip, and decided to leave the needles where they were, in hopes of finding 
better light, or a first aid kit, or a fl3dng doctor. Likewise for the strap around her 
chest, angled like a bandolier, stretchy and embedded with sensors; she’d discon- 
nected the attached cable and tucked it next to the tubes. 

And then she had wiggled into the left side of the suit, and spent the good part of 
half an hour trying to get the zipper up and the overl3dng seals pressed down, every- 
thing made that much harder by fits of convulsive shivering. There had followed a 
few minutes of raging frustration trying to get a grip on the slick rim of the helmet; 
eventually she shoved with her legs and slid herself up into it. Fortunately, the hel- 
met latches had been designed for clumsy gloves; even more fortunately, the suit 
powered up automatically when the latches were engaged. 

Nothing for it, then, but to flick the coffin joystick down to the emergency menu, 
and right, right, right, the hiss barely audible through the helmet, and the display 
flew back and around; she could just catch it flashing 

[OPENING] 

as it tilted out of view, a desperate grab after the lid, and then she was tumbling 
out into deep space. Deep space was dark and cold and about eight feet high; she pin- 
balled off two walls and headfirst into the side of the coffin, slamming the same spot 
on her head against the helmet visor. 

“Airbags,” she muttered; she was keeping a list, and some designer’s ass was gonna 
smolder as soon as she got messaging access. She was wedged head-first against the 
coffin, feet dangling into the void, such as it was. She bumped through the suit menu 
with her chin, found 
[Lighting/External/Helmet] 

The headlights picked out the coffin, plastic crates in a web of webbing, a far wall. 
She pushed herself loose, hit three walls this time but missed the coffin; difficulty 
four and a half, she thought, and she was not going to hurl, which proved true, but 
only because her stomach was empty. 

TThie other direction: more crates, more webbing, more walls, and double doors at 
the end. Deep space looked a whole lot like a shipping container. 

She wormed her way through to the end with the doors. There was an emergency 
release marked in yellow stripes, but it was wedged, or maybe it was just that she 
was dazedskinnyweak (how long?). She crawled back to the coffin, looking for a lever, 

“Find a crowbar, I’m using it on you first,” she said to the coffin display, 

The coffin was deep, and full of gizmos, all miniaturized amd delicate and firmly 
attached. Strapped to the outside, however, was a bag, and in the bag was a shielded 
electronics pouch, and in that was 

“A(i)da!” she cried, or croaked. 

Her baby, and alive alive o; she came up in war-mode, and NaN let her spin be- 
cause you never know, but “no networks foimd.” 

“S’okay, A, we’re in space,” NaN explained, though A(i)da couldn’t hear her with 
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the vacuum and all, gotta fix that, but first make sure that she was inviolate. “Dri- 
ven snow” A(i)da assured, via her screen, NaN’s own code, burned onto a PLD hid- 
den under a blob of solder. But someone had made a pass at her, and had been clue- 
ful enough to block the camera while doing so. The logs showed the attempt as 
2042.10.14, which was tomorrow-that-was, and that brought up the issue of today- 
that-is, but with A(i)da there, NaN was fearless, mostly, and an 3 way too late, she’d 
looked. It was okayokayokay; she drifted for a bit, but it wasn’t really a surprise, giv- 
en the skinny ribs and all. 2043.03.10. Five months, not even, she could handle that, 
and anyway, it was done, emd she was out, and about to be more out. 

The bag also contained some cables, a pen, postums, a mug, a dirty spoon, all quite 
familiar: someone (who?) had dumped the entire contents of her desk-cum-table. No 
crowbar; she was definitely keeping one next to the mug from now on. 

With A(i)da tucked into a pocket on her hip, NaN shimmied back to the door. The 
spoon just bent, first try. But her brain was getting straighter; she looped some web- 
bing through the handle and wedged her feet emd pulled, and felt the clunk as the 
latch gave way. Feet wedged the other way, and the webbing clipped to her waist in 
case deep space was deeper this time, she pushed the door open. 

And space was vast, maybe fifty feet “down” past the container edge to a wall, and 
a bit less up and side to side; the far end lost in shadow, and all filled with shipping 
containers clamped to each other, and to a grid of steel supports. She let herself drift 
to the end of her leash, spun slowly; in the other direction, maybe forty feet and a 
wall, this one with features: panels and cables and doors: a huge hatch, and a pair of 
smaller ones, and another at the top, and that one with a dim green light over it. 

“This way to the egress,” she said to A(i)da, despite the vacuum. She tugged on the 
webbing and spun slowly; the hold was too big, she was thinking, way too big for 
some corporate suborbital or LEO shuttle. She pulled herself back into the contain- 
er, got the bag, threw in a couple of lengths of webbing, and then out again, and down 
the length of the container via a series of handy handholds; some decent designing, 
at last. The gap between the end of the container and the door was forty-fifty feet, 
and at an angle. She held onto the handles, and tucked her legs under her; no way to 
look up and adjust her aim, 

“Helmet camera,” she added to the list, 

and let go, a bit of a roll, but her stomach was reconciled to the floating now, and 
she rotated far enough to see the door coming at her fast, just time to get an arm out 
and snag the surrounding grid; she hit hard but took it on her knees and hip this 
time, not the head. 

The green side did not say “Exit” after all, but “Bridge” worked for her. There was 
a keypad and display, dark and dead. No doorbell, so she pounded with a gloved fist, 
her feeble, skinny fist (five months!), then grabbed hold of a handle and kicked until 
her feet throbbed, gasped out a sob, and saw the sign above the handle, that read 
“Airlock Manual Override.” Some government safety bureau had screwed up and ac- 
cidentally got it right, down to the helpful arrows that said “pull out, rotate up,” and 
the door swung in. More handles, more arrows, and then there was hissing and 
clanking and a long airy sigh (that was her) and the inner door opened. 

The bridge was empty, no one home, and she suspected no one just out for a walk, 
soon to return gmd find their porridge gone and their bed full. No bed, for that mat- 
ter, or sign of porridge; just an all-business control room, twenty by fifteen by ten or 
so, with lockers along one wall and consoles along another, and a narrow strip of win- 
dow blocked on the outside by a metal shutter. At least there was air, if she could 
trust the suit indicators. The suit was pretty ripe, or she was, so she risked it, popped 
the latches, ready to slam them back. But the process was hiss-free, and the cabin 
air coldly metallic but breathable. 
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The consoles were blank and unresponsive, all but a display that demanded 

[Insert key] 

alongside a thumbslot. NaN guessed that leaving the ship entirely vmlocked wasn’t 
in the regs . . . but why was she guessing? She fumbled the pocket open. 

“A(i)da, A(i)da babe, howzit?” 

“NaN, it’s all good,” the tablet replied, in her low, sweet voice. NaN’s voice, to be 
sure; the stock personas had been tragically lame, and anyway NaN didn’t use any- 
thing stock. “All good” meant just that, a full system check; A(i)da’s makers claimed 
she was vacuum-proof-radiation-proof-water-proof-down-to-thirty-meters, but mar- 
ketdroids were inveterate liars, no matter how perfect the product. 

“Whatcha know about low energy transports?” 

“Context?” 

“Spaceship. Unmanned. Big.” 

“Low energy transfers: trajectories between stable orbits requiring minimal delta- 
V, utilizing weak stability boundaries, often at Lagrange points. Within the solar sys- 
tem, colloquially, the Interplanetary Transport Network. In short, a cheap but slow 
way to travel between planets and/or moons. More?” 

“What about real ships? You know, active?” 

“Active low energy transport routes in order of tons of cargo carried. Earth Trans- 
fer Orbit to — ” 

“Wait, what about passenger routes?” 

“Negatory, there are no active passenger routes using low energy transfers; while 
efficient, the trajectories are much slower than Hohmann transfers. Life support 
costs and passenger comfort outweigh fuel savings.” 

“The hell. You were sa 3 dng?” 

“In order of tons of cargo carried, Earth Transfer Orbit to Lunar TO, Earth TO to 
Earth-Luna LI, Earth TO to Mars TO, Earth-Luna LI to Earth TO, Earth TO to Sol- 
Earth L2, Europa TO to Gan 3 Tnede — ” 

“Whoa, stick to those from Earth. And narrow it down to routes that take more 
than five months.” 

“All the active routes take more than five months. Again: a cheap but slow way to 
travel. More?” 

NaN had drifted up and over; she pushed off the ceiling and wrapped her legs 
arormd one of the console chairs, blinked up at the lack of view. 

“Ah, okay, look, do you have a schedule of departures from Earth for, um, the two 
weeks after October 14, 2042?” 

“Yes, there were seven ships that match the parameters ‘spaceship,’ ‘immanned,’ 
departure from Earth Transfer Orbit, low energy transfers, October 15 to October 
28, 2042. Clarify ‘big.’“ 

“Oh, uh, maybe eighty by eighty feet wide, and, whoof, a hundred feet long? That’s 
the hold, and the bridge here, no idea about the engines and crap.” 

“Four of the scheduled departures were to the Earth-Luna LI transport hub, shut- 
tling light manufactured goods and pharmaceuticals, size well under the given pa- 
rameters, adjusted for your customary margin of error.” 

“That’s why I have you, babe.” 

“The other three departures fit all parameters: October 15, Earth to Lima; Octo- 
ber 19, Earth to Sol-Earth L2; October 22, Earth to Mars. 

“How long? I mean, what are the arrival dates?” 

“Tata-CASC Flight L287A, Luna via L5, inserts Lunar Transfer Orbit on May 10, 
2043, transfer to Low Lunar Orbit on May 12. ESA Ex92-NASA Gen20 inserts Sol- 
Earth L2 halo orbit on September 29, 2043. MarsCon E15 inserts Mars Capture Or- 
bit February 15, 2044.” 
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NaN was frantically scanning for some sort of corporate logo, business card, pinup 
calendar, whatever. The console was sullenly blank, so she went through the cabi- 
nets; a toolkit, made in China, that was no help; two emergency one-size-fits-all 
space suits, less stinky than hers, but far more flimsy, duct tape aside; a dozen bot- 
tles of air for the same, which could be useful; four packets snacks-ready-to-eat, and 
four liters of water, half a liter of which disappeared in a few painful gulps. Under 
the food packets was a pen, which she grabbed at, and subsequently chased aroimd 
the cabin: “Courtesy Orbital Savings and Loan.” She flicked it at the useless window 
link and rotated in slow, thoughtful circles. 

Windows. 

“A(i)da, if we could see the stars, could you, you know, triangulate our position, fig- 
ure out where we’re headed?” 

“Unlikely. My camera has insufficient resolution to measure stellar parallax.” 

“Ah, bugger me.” 

“No can do. However, a visual survey would be able to distinguish between the Lu- 
nar trajectory and the other options.” 

NaN grabbed the seat back. 

“A(i)da, my dear, how’d you like to go for a walk?” 

The airlocks on either side of the hold’s main hatch had manual overrides, but they 
required a few extra steps; gotta keep the average newbies from accidentally laimch- 
ing themselves, she guessed. And not like she herself was a noob — five months flight 
time, after all, if unconcious, but hey, muscle memory etc. etc. — ^but she went back and 
got some more webbing, and rigged two separate lines to tie points in the airlock, and 
tugged on them as hard as she could, before opening the outer door. She was breath- 
ing fast and shallow, blood thumpathumpa in her ears; so much for the silence of 
space. Then the door slid sideways out of her headlights and it was dark; her eyes 
scrambled to adjust. There was a haze, air, maybe, escaping and condensing, but it 
didn’t move with her headlights. It was stars, the Milky Way, she guessed; she really 
didn’t go out much at night, or in the day, for that matter. Out was where she was go- 
ing now, though, like it or not, hand over hand along the edge of the door. 

“A(i)da,” she whispered, “you seeing this?” 

The tablet was strapped to her forehead with duct tape from the toolkit; the only 
way NaN could think to give her a view and yet be able to talk. 

“Somewhat,” A(i)da answered wryly; “Wryly” was one of the first behaviors NaN 
had added to her persona profile. NaN bobbed her head down. 

“Better?” 

“Still somewhat. We’ll have to move clear of the ship.” 

“Shoulda just tossed you out on a leash.” 

“My inability to maneuver would make a complete survey difficult.” 

“Yeah yeah, always with the same excuse. Like it’s easy for me.” 

But it was. She just had to let go. 

“Okay, on three. One. Two.” 

“Three,” said A(i)da, and then they were drifting. The front of the ship was ^ squar- 
ish hole cut into a million zillion stars. Her heart jvunped as an angry red spot slid 
into view, but it was just some sort of running light on the ship’s nose. She reached 
the end of the line, one of them, and begin to spin toward the ship, and then the oth- 
er line went taut and she started a slow, complex swing, out past the black edge of 
the hold. Her heart was still revving, but it was a bit quieter in the helmet, as she’d 
postponed the breathing for a bit. Maybe too long; her vision suddenly dimmed along 
the right side, but A(i)da caught her worried grunt. 

“Visor polarization. We’re drifting into sunlight.” 
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And there was the ship, stretching away, and the sun, all blindingly brilliant despite 
the visor, and as she continued to spin, that’s all there was: ship, sun, stars, and one 
small spinning dot with a suddenly full bladder and a computer taped to her head. 

NaN gasped in a thick lungful of air, and said “Earth, maybe behind. . . ?” 

“Negatory. Earth is in view, approximate apparent magnitude minus two point 
five, currently about twenty degrees upper left of center of your field of view.” 

There was nothing there but stars, teeny little stars, and maybe one brighter than 

^^“WhlLFrig. Me. Raw.” 

“No can do,” said A(i)da. 

New list: least favorite places ever. First and only entry: right where she was, back in 
the coffin. It was cramped, dark, smelly; but then again, so was her studio in Reno. 
What it also shared with her apartment was air, and food and water, even if the latter 
were coiutesy a needle and a pump. Gretting back in had not been easy; she’d taken the 
long way back through the hold, checking the other storage containers, which were 
barcoded and tagged, but no handy packing slips, no logos for, say, frozen pizza or Blind 
Rage Cola (beverage of choice for Our Lady of Omissions). And then she’d spent longer 
investigating the coffin. It was much larger on the outside, with a control console that 
was more complete, if no better designed, than the one inside the lid. BengaTek RE- 
TAIn. “Rescue Emergency Transport Autonomous Internetworked” A(i)da expanded; 
NaN thought “lame,” but kept her mouth shut, since A(i)da shared some of that 
acronym. There were red lights, and a backlog of alerts: “Sensors disconnected,” “In- 
travenous supplies disconnected,” “Oxygen usage below nominal range.” But before 
that, a series of warnings from the brainstate maintenance subsystem: “Intravenous 
pump two failure,” “Sedative flow 0%,” “ALERT: Patient exiting coma state.” 

“And I’m gonna, any minute now,” NaN said to A(i)da. 

But the nutrition subsystem was online, and the oxygen/pressure, both showing 
around 80 percent supply, whatever that worked out to, and while the bridge had air, 
it wasn’t exactly overstocked with food and water. What she needed, even more than 
those essentials, was a place to sit and think, and now that she knew what it was, 
the coffin was actually pretty close to her ideal environment: dark and distant and 
sealed from distracting contact, excepting A(i)da, of course. A(i)da agreed, but then 
again, she usually did; no thinking out of her carbon composite box for A(i)da, par- 
ticularly not out here, way off the Net, and working off of what snapshots she had 
downloaded and stored that last night on Earth, five months back. 

A(i)da, unfortunately, had no better information on what had happened than did 
NaN. Her camera had gone dark, across the spectrum, at 02:40:15 2042.10.14, and 
she’d lost connectivity at the same time; popped straight into the shielded pouch, 
most likely. A few hours later, a cable was plugged into her STB port and the not-en- 
tirely-lame but ineffective crack attempted; there were a few blurred frames of fin- 
gertips. And after that, the only useful data was from her accelerometer, which sug- 
gested that theyd been shipped into orbit the following morning, and banged about 
randomly for the following week. That was enough to rule out the Moon flight, but 
the fact that they were in the middle of nowhere had already done that. A(i)da didn’t 
have enough info on the L2 and Mars trajectories to narrow it down further. She’d 
recorded audio, anything significantly over the noise floor, but it was useless, just 
low-frequency rumble and her own slipping about inside the pouch. 

“Well, they’re not noobs or kiddies or monkeys,” NaN said, meaning the soon to be dead 
and desecrated bodies who’d kidnapped her. “They knew how to handle you, figured out 
how to get us into orbit, stuck us in here; I mean, there are serious inspections for cus- 
toms and secmity and export fees; heard enough about that at the Damn Convention.” 
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The Damn Convention had been NaN’s one public appearance as her cyberself. 
Like Irene Adler for Sherlock Holmes, it required no further qualification, and cast a 
dark and dubious shadow across the personal mythology of Our Lady of Omissions. 

She’d hit a export fees database a few years back, actually, Chinese and thus to 
some degree government, which was rare for her; she stuck to corporations as a rule, 
but this one had been tracking end-users versus media purchases, and that seemed 
like personal information to her, and what she did with personal information in 
databases was Omitted it. Substituted with similar but fictitious data, when possi- 
ble, to further gum up the works, or just the repeated word “omitted,” and always 
tagged somewhere with the local encoding of “NaN.” Our Lady was an epithet from 
the boards, which she liked well enough to adopt, but only between A(i)da and her- 
self never encourage the fanboys. 

A government would have the resources for this sort of thing, but why the sub- 
terfuge when they could arrest her or just disappear her? Mind you, she was damn 
well good and disappeared; who knows, maybe she was headed to some sort of space 
gulag at L2, or a labor camp on Mars, which was pretty much all there was on Mars, 
from some points of view. But governments had military ships, and colonist trans- 
ports, and anyway, this setup was too competent, and too cost effective, for any of the 
governments she’d crossed bits with. 

Corporations, now, there were plenty of corporations who would gladly pay well to see 
Oxu’ L. of O. well and gone. More than she could fist (though A(i)da could). It still didn’t 
really add up, though; the usual corporate approach would be to break her, body and 
soiil, in the civil coiut system. Or just break her body and leave it in a ditch, hell, on her 
couch; it’s not like anyone could link her meat self to NaN and her corporate conquests. 
So why the hassle of shipping her away? And why, apart from terminal idiocy, would 
they stuff A(i)da into a pouch instead of exposing her to some serious supercomputing; 
not that they were going to crack her, not with NaN’s mods, not for a long, long — 

NaN sat up and 

“Ow!” 

smacked her head again. “A(i)da, any idea what kind of protection that console 
has? The ship’s controls, I mean.” 

“Negatory. My data on spacecraft in general is just wiki-level.” 

“Yeah, but. I’ll bet that lock’s nothing specially space-y, just software, some kind of 
general corporate-level access control. I mean, it’s not online, so what’s the attack 
analysis? Space pirates at the Lagrange points? I doubt it. Crew, workers, maybe 
someone with a hankering and an orbital shuttle. All they need to stop are nuisance 
attacks, worse case a couple of weeks of cracking. We might . . .” She rubbed the 
bump on her head and winced. “We might have months.” 

“Insufficient data. You’re the expert,” said A(i)da. 

“Damn straight, babe, damn straight,” said NaN. 

Cracking the console’s key meant leaving A(i)da in the bridge; NaN was using a 
resource attack, looking for fluctuations in power usage caused by CPUs switching 
in and out: a vulnerability in several popular corporate key systems. That meant 
A(i)da was plugged into a power jack, despite her fuel cell. But it worked out, well 
enough; NaN slept in the coffin, but spent her days — she drifted about a bit, but tried 
to keep her schedule on Reno time — in the cabin, or poking about the hold. Which 
was what she was doing now, literally: jamming a screwdriver into the pressure re- 
lease on one of the shipping containers. 

She still didn’t have a clue what was in most of the containers; with luck there’d 
be a manifest on the console computer, once they’d cracked it. But there were a hand- 
ful of oddball containers, some clearly containing liquids; a stack of smaller, shielded 
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units, electronics was NaN’s guess; and two dusty, battered containers stenciled in 
Cyrillic, which A(i)da translated as “Volga Grain Consortium.” It took a solid day of 
effort with the little toolkit from the bridge to get one of them open, which proved to 
be a seriously newbie move. There were two layers of pressure seal, and the obvious 
pressure valve had only evacuated the outer shell. She’d actually heard a hiss — air 
hitting her suit — before the inner panel blew, sending her careening and bruised into 
a support column, and evenly distributing what must have been tons of grain 
throughout the hold. The cabin smelled like breakfast cereal after that; sheer torture 
it was, and she’d resorted to scraping up scamt handfuls and bringing them into the 
cabin to chew, with what little saliva she could muster up. 

Necessity was a mother, though, and within a month or two things were looking, or 
at least tasting, a bit better. The first breakthrough was the cabin air, which had 
started to get stale after a few days; she’d been lucky that the loading crew had left 
the cabin pressurized, though she guessed that anyone who worked in space would 
be loath to dump perfectly good air, not when a crew would be getting on at the far 
end to do more spaceman stuff. She’d been likewise lucky that the air recirculation 
system wasn’t under the console lock; she tracked the ducts back to a panel just out- 
side the bridge airlock, and turned the scrubbers on. More of those useful safety reg- 
ulations, and maybe she’d pay her taxes next year in appreciation. Pro rata, mind 
you, for time spent in space. 

The air system lead her in turn to water. It turned out the ship was full of it, tanks 
between the hull walls and the outer layers of the ship, propellant and oxygen sup- 
ply and shielding for delicate cargoes. Excess mass wasn’t a worry on low energy 
transits, apparently. Given the effectively infinite supply of water, she drained the 
four liters in the bridge cabinet, which she’d been saving for a last, desperate binge, 
and that left her four empty bottles, one of which was currently wedged against the 
inner pressure valve she was abusing with the screwdriver. A bit of fiddling, and a 
steady stream of oats shot out, some reasonable percentage of which ended up in the 
bottle. 

Back to the cabin, then, for a tasty and nutritious meal of drammach, which was 
cold water mixed with oatmeal, according to Robert Louis Stevenson. A(i)da had 
been reading out a selection of appropriate books when NaN was in the bridge, doing 
the voices and occasional sound effects; they’d been through Robinson Crusoe, and 
The Count of Monte Cristo, and Kidnapped, hence the drammach. The “tasty” bit 
was, of course, untrue; it tasted like cardboard with a hint of radiator, some of which 
could be blamed on the tank water. And NaN was pretty doubtful about the “nutri- 
tious” as well; she had random pains and periods of dizziness and confusion and 
some thoroughly unpleasant spots, a combination of vitamin deficiencies, scurvy and 
pellagra and other ugly words, and space adaptation S5Tidrome according to A(i)da, 
to which list NaN added stress and terminal boredom. 

The coffin IV presumably helped with the vitamins, so she hooked it up when she 
was sleeping. Its levels were going down shockingly fast, however; there was some 
sort of feedback system, via the sensors in the chest strap, designed for maintaining 
a patient in a coma, not one who was alternately exercising and vigorously plotting 
the painful deaths of her many foes, not least the kidnappers, and the BengaTek RE- 
TAIn design team. 

She’d done her plotting for that day, over breakfast; it was time for exercise. 
A(i)da’s information on low gravity exercise was minimal, and heavy on the dedicat- 
ed equipment, so NaN had developed her own program, which largely consisted of 
bouncing off the walls of the bridge. When she got going, she could do laps, floor to 
wall to ceiling and back around; centrifugal, artificial gravity, she explained to 
A(i)da, who seemed dubious. Music was a key element, too, maintenance of cadence, 
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and proper breath control, which meant top-of-her-lungs and A(i)da on sampled pi- 
ano and harmonies and asides, 

. . . we’ll buy a talking Mynah, 

(he can have my job) 

that sings “Slow Boat to China” 

(or Mars) 

We’ll make the wandering waves our home. 

(beats a storage crate) 

From the warm sun of June. 

(remember the inverse-square law?) 

To the big harvest Moon, 

(looks pretty tiny from here) 

Across the deep our hearts will roam. 

(deep space, that is beep NaN?) 

Shanghaied hy moonlight, 

(beep NaN! beep) 

Just the two of us, alooooone! 

“Sheesh, babe, you were way off on that last bit,” NaN added, and slammed into 
the ceiling, because A(i)da was beeping, and that could only mean 

“You cracked it!” 

“Key retrieved. Elapsed time: 156 days, 14 hours, 6 minutes and 44 seconds. Ship 
consoles active.” 

NaN boimced over to a chair, strapped herself in. The glow of the console, indicators 
and screens flashing, set her head swirling; she had a sudden, visceral sense of some- 
thing there with her, alive, and on its heels a wave of loneliness, first time this whole 
trip, first time since third grade, really. She scrubbed a few itchy tears from her cheeks. 

“Sorry, babe,” to A(i)da, feeling strangely guilty on top of it all. “Stupid, stupid. Got 
to find some vitamins, get my head straight. So, um, were we right? Conte^ desti- 
nation, that is.” 

They could still be headed for the observatories at L2, in which case they only had 
six weeks left. But the ship had made a couple of automated corrections in the last few 
months, tiny jostles, compared to the suborbital flights NaN had taken, but heart-stop- 
ping out here, and consistent with the somewhat hybrid Mars route, rather than the 
almost perfectly efficient path to the Lagrange point. And anyway, what would a few 
himdred researchers want with two full shipping containers of oatmeal? 

“Affirmative. The ship identifies itself as MarsCon E15.” 

NaN kicked the chair, braked with one hand on the ceiling, glowered at the glit- 
tering console below. 

“Six more months.” 

“One hundred and eighty-four days, nine hours, two minutes imtil insertion into 
Mars Transfer Orbit.” 

Another one hundred and eighty-five days chopped out of her life, that \yas. Our 
Lady of Omissions would be ancient history, a cautionary tale told to misbehaving 
wannabes and kiddies. NaN kicked the chair, did a flip. “You got a manifest?” 

“Affirmative.” 

“Damn it, babe, let’s go shopping.” 

NaN sat up, halfway, and threw her arm up over her head, legacy of the coffin. But 
she was on the bridge, strapped to the wall; the coffin had finally run dry, the air go- 
ing a few nights before the nutrient, in a pamic of blauing alarms and a wedged hel- 
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met. The coffin’s value had been more mental than physical in the last few months, 
an5rway; supplied with the ship’s manifest, which included the access codes for most 
of the containers, she’d found a crate of vitamins and a selection of packaged foods 
that would do a Reno casino buffet proud. 

She’d found wine, too, plastic barrels of it. Bottles were too heavy, apparently, even 
for the slow boat; or maybe this wasn’t the sort of wine that got bottled. If her cosy 
coffin was no longer a reffige, a empty barrel might substitute, or the emptying, and 
she’d been working dedicatedly at it. So she’d substituted the nausea and dizziness 
of space adaptation and poor nutrition for those of good old drunkenness. At least 
she had gotten rid of the spots, and some of the pain, and the fear that the wave of 
loneliness might crash down again and sweep her so far out she’d never come back. 

Those were the sorts of dreams she’d been having; just now, she’d been on some 
creaking old sailing ship, the spray lashing sideways as she struggled through a tan- 
gle of rigging, shackled to other struggling souls, and a team of corporate suits shout- 
ing urgent, overlapping orders in meaningless marketspeak from the quarterdeck. 
She wasn’t a cubemonkey, she’d shouted back, or some dOOd kiddie they could offline 
with a lawyer and few chains; she was a hacker and a cracker, and she’d been 
crimped, dammit, shanghaied . . . 

blinked against the blur in her eyes and brain. “Adjda,” she said, “I’m an idiot.” 

“Confirmed. As previously discussed, this continued abuse of alcohol is producing 
measurable deleterious effects on your psychological and physiological health.” 

“No, no, I mean, yeah, alright, but listen. I’ve spent a year now, wondering who 
wanted me off Earth, and why, and it just hasn’t added up, and that’s been driving 
me crufty. But when they shanghaied sailors, it wasn’t to get them out of San Fran- 
cisco, it was to get them onto a ship and make them work. Or no, look, they put you 
on the slow boat to China to get you to China.” 

“Measurable deleterious effects,” A(i)da repeated. 

NaN hissed and fumbled the straps loose, floated over the console to stop with her 
nose agEiinst the now unshuttered window. “What I’m saying is, someone didn’t want 
me Earth. Someone wants me on Mars. And I think I know who it is.” 

NaN didn’t do meatings. Our L. of O. worked strictly virtual and alone, the scene un- 
seen, that was the rule. But NaN didn’t do rules, either; and now and again she’d ven- 
ture into realspace just to prove that she could. The mission was usually social engi- 
neering; when the hack was stalled, and voice and text messages just weren’t hitting 
the mark, she’d go in realtime. More rarely, and reluctantly, she’d risk a face-to-face 
with someone in the scene, for an offline key exchange, or a sneakemet transfer. And 
once, just once, she’d faced a group, a Damn Convention it was, under cover of a much 
more public event. While the press were clustering wannabes and dOOdz at the black- 
jack tables, a group of real names, wizards and legends all, met in a quiet bar to final- 
ize the first interplanetary darknet. The excuse for the meat was key exchange, though 
NaN and others had argued that there was a sufficient web of trust to bootstrap the 
network. The real issue was that the new network cut across scenes, hacktivists and 
crypto-anarchists and privateers and bankers and infoterrorists, maybe some real ter- 
rorists, certainly some plain old crooks; there were interface issues at the cultural 
level, and a few of the organizers had insisted on an in-the-flesh session. 

There’d been no “Hello, my name is” tags, of course, not even with handles, but every- 
one was engineering everyone else, making educated guesses, and there were a few 
gimmes. NaN, for one; the only woman there not leeching off a guy, and ever since she’d 
publicly flamed a famous cypherpunk who also happened to be a misogynistic bigot. 
Our Lady was known to be just that. And there was a hackivist whose day job was as a 
bloghead; a self-proclaimed expert on the human-tech interface, but, NaN had to ad- 
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mit, a pretty good hacker, and going after her sorts of targets: corporate databases, click 
trackers, face identification systems, anything thing that chipped away at people’s pri- 
vacy. His reasons were political, and hers were personal, but they came to the same end. 

And then there was Leco. That wasn’t even a handle; Leonardo ‘Leco’ Stirling 
Guarana was the name he went by, cyberspace and otherwise. Son and heir to one of 
the most powerful of Mars’s elite clans; a family with holdings in ice mining, farm- 
ing, shipping, an almost feudal control over whole commimities, and an outspoken 
aversion to influence, either political or cultural, from Earth. His physical arrival at 
the bar, strolling in wearing a five thousand dollar suit, had caused half the group to 
head toward the exit; he’d had to show his forged passport and travel documents to 
get everyone settled down again. 

He was there not as a hacker or cracker; he was one of the organizers, though, with 
interests at either end. His family was suppl5dng vital hardware and bandwidth up 
front, not just on Mars, but throughout the System. And they were committed to be- 
ing users, and to covering much of the operational costs; the reality was, the families 
still needed to deal with Earth, but they were eager to do so out of sight of the corpo- 
rations and governments they detested. 

Afterward, as the clusterface was disintegrating into smaller discussions, Leco had 
carried a chair and a pair of beers over to where NaN and A(i)da were lurking. He’d 
done his homework; he knew so much about her exploits that she gave A(i)da the 
special poke that rotated her keys right then and there, while she smiled and nod- 
ded at the Martian. 

He was fierce and passionate and deu’kly handsome, talking about his family’s plans, 
and his own plans; the natvu-al evolution of cultime, a new trajectory, trajectories, actu- 
ally, everyone on their own path. This meeting, the new net, it was the start of a revo- 
lution, and the people here the visionaries, the leaders, the first freedom fighters. 

“But it can’t happen here, on Earth,” he said. “It’s too deep down its own well, too 
heavy with history. The revolution might be starting here, today, but the battles, and 
the victories, will be out there, on Luna, in the Belt, and on Mars, leading the way. 
We need people like you out there, people who know how to hit the corporations 
where it hurts.” He put his hand on her shoulder. “Whatever you need, money, equip- 
ment, assistants, we can get it for you.” 

He leaned forward, and smiled, his breath hot on her face, thick with beer and 
privilege, and said, “Come with me.” 

And NaN smiled her own dazzling smile, that she usually kept to herself, and put 
her beer down, and her hand on his, and said, “No,” and got up and walked. Because 
he was, after all, wearing a suit. 

There was an airlock directly off the bridge, a small one, for emergency evacua- 
tions, NaN suspected, largely because of the oversized button that said “Emergency 
Evacuation.” The airlock was dark, and cold, and small enough she could wedge her- 
self sideways. She’d tried sleeping there, a few times, but the view out the tiny win- 
dow was too distracting; a sprawl of stars, individual and uncountable. She wasn’t 
sleepy now, though, a bit drunk, perhaps, and jazzed on a bag of coffee beans she’d 
been chewing raw. “Jazzed,” she thought, and beat a bebop pattern with her fingers, 
taptaptap on the emergency button; she’d levered up the protective cover, and the 
plastic of the button itself was smooth, and neither warm nor cool to the touch. 

If she tapped too hard, just a little flam on the downbeat, and the system triggered, 
and sent her spiraling out the door in a swirl of air, woiild her body stay on course down 
that long low-energy trail to Mars? Was the atmosphere there thick enough that she 
would leave a bright streak going down, or would she just make a small crater some- 
where and lie lost and exposed until the dust storms erased her? A(i)da might know, but 
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A(i)da was sitting on the console, and the inner airlock door was shut against her com- 
plaints. Alone and away had always been Our Lady of Omissions’ trajectory. The only 
true freedom was anonymity, and true anonymity was an unachievable goal toward 
which to strive, against the enormous pressure to culturalize, incorporate, conform. 

And now anon 3 mity had been handed to her; someone else’s doing, admittedly, but 
she could claim it for her own with a tap, no effort at all. Any other path would be a 
struggle against physics and fate amd forces far greater than herself. 

She huffed, her breath clouding the httle porthole, and tapped the button once more, 
middle-finger, a crash of cymbals. “Omitted,” she thought, was getting lame. And then 
she spim the inner hatch open, and kicked back into the bridge. A(i)da started up im- 
mediately. “NaN, your behavior has become indicative of a serious depressive — ” 

“Belay that, babe; we’ve got stuff to do. Open a project file.” 

“Project file . . . Affirmative. Title?” 

“Payback, Our Lady thereof” 

The shape loomed over her, huge-headed and alien in the bridge, her bridge, 
wrapped clumsy fingers around its own neck and wrenched. The helmet came off; a 
thin, pale face, hair likewise, eyes huge and twitchy in the wide-angle lens. 

“It’s not him. Plan B,” NaN said, with a swallow; three months of planning, crack- 
ing crates for parts, navigating an unstable trajectory between the wine and the de- 
spair, and her kidnapper hadn’t kept the appointment? 

“Motion on the hold camera, two people,” A(i)da replied. 

“Let me see.” A(i)da flicked her screen to the other camera: two spacesuited figures 
pulling themselves along a strut. They stopped at a familiar container, checked the 
markings, popped the door. 

“Yo ho ho, no coincidence, that. Plan A after all. Keep an eye on those two, switch 
back to the bridge.” 

Jxist in time; the man on the bridge had already foimd the key jack, and was pulling 
out a tablet. Not an AID, thank you, or some funky new Mars device; it looked like a 
cheap Brazihan clone, a hghtweight chent, tethered via wireless and not designed for 
space use, and that confirmed it; this wasn’t the officied crew, here to pilot the trans- 
port into Low-Mars Orbit. The only question now was his tablet’s OS, but if this guy 
was with Leco, no way was he running an Earther corpo-imperiahstic system. He had 
wrestled one arm out of his suit to use the touch screen. NaN tried to read his finger mo- 
tions, but the angle was bad, and the picture suddenly squished left as A(i)da spht her 
screen. NaN bit down on a complaint; the hold camera showed crates floating, and the 
other two already emerging from the shipping container, with the coffin between them. 

“Efficient little f — bridge cam!” and A(i)da switched fullscreen just as twitchy-eyes 
jacked in a thumbdrive and flicked the screen, a familiar gesture, and NaN said 
“That’s BazOS 3. Do it!” 

“Done.” 

Twitchy-eyes popped the thumb out, jacked it into the ship’s console. What would 
have happened next, if NaN hadn’t had her way with the console, was a confirma- 
tion of the key on the thumbdrive, and access to the ship’s system. What was hap- 
pening was a flashing alert reading: 

[Drive Formatting Invalid. Help?] 

Twitchy-eyes blinked, tapped the console screen. The help screen would be dis- 
playing: 

[Drive unreadable. Please insert another drive, or STB connection.] 

“Wait for it,” NaN muttered. Twitchy reached for the thumbdrive, stopped, adjust- 
ed his mic instead. 

“Uh, Leco? This is Stan. There’s a problem with the key.” 
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But Stan wasn’t getting any help that way. The two emergency suits in the bridge 
cabinets were hacked and blasting out static on the standard suit frequencies, at a 
level that would drain their batteries in another few minutes; she’d turned them on 
last, once the clatter of the newcomers’ docking had stopped, before diving for the 
emergency exit. 

“Leco? Hey, can you hear . . .” 

“Now,” NaN said, and she could see the red glow of the new warning reflected in 
his eyes. What it said was: 

[Unauthorized Access Detected: 60 seconds to console lock. Insert key or connect to 
override.] 

and a countdown timer started, accompanied by a piercing beep. 

“Shit,” said Stan, and he yanked the thumbdrive, plugged it back into his tablet, 
frantically tapped at the screen. 

“Do the air,” NaN said, and A(i)da started cycling the fans, little pressure pulses at 
two cycles a second; not a relaxing sensation, that. 

A(i)da split her screen again, briefly; the coffin crew was about halfway to the 
bridge airlock. “Yeah yeah,” NaN said. “Dec the counter ten seconds . . . now!” Stan 
looked back up from his tablet, managed to lose what little color he had. 

“Leco, dammit, I need help in here!” But all he was going to get that way was gm 
earful of static. For a second he just froze there, mouth gaping, and NaN did the 
same; the whole attack relied on the mark not being a total loser. But no, he came 
out of it, started looking around; classic reaction, that hope for an answer l3dng in 
plain view, and look, look. . . . 

“No, idiot, up here, on the console,” NaN gritted. “Crap. A(i)da, set the counter back 
to fifteen secs, and up the alarm.” 

Stan spun back around to the console as the beeping went double time, and 
gasped, and reached over the camera to grab the cable that NaN had left coiled and 
casual on a monitor. 

“Hah!” NaN said, and A(i)da rephed with another split screen; the other two had the 
coffin lashed near the hold hatch, and were opening the outer airlock to the bridge. 

Stan yanked his thumbdrive and plugged in the cable, fumbled the other end into 
the console jack. 

“That’s right, any port in a storm,” NaN said, as Stan leaned over the console dis- 
play; it would now be telling him 

[Connection detected. Transfer key to abort lock.] 

and his fingers danced over his tablet now, ever5dhing under control, the ship’s 
system popping up on his desktop and all he had to do was authorize the connection 
and drop the keyfile onto the icon like a good monkey and . . . 

[Access granted. Console active.] 

the display would be telling him, and it was true, the console was online, the ship 
was his to control, and he was too busy shaking his head and letting out a sigh to no- 
tice the brief glitch on his tablet, as NaN’s code inserted itself into his system. 

The airlock door opened, as Stan struck a thoughtful, focused pose over the con- 
sole; in control of the situation, was Stan. The others pulled their helmets; one was 
an angry-looking woman, worry lines across her brow and down her cheeks, and the 
other was Leco, with his dark skin, dark eyes, dark hair with its swirls of dust-devil 
red dye. NaN took a long breath in, a surge of conflicted chemicals spinning through 
her, and let it out again. The hack was still running, and realtime; there’d be plenty 
of time for reactions afterward. 

“What’s with the radio?” Leco demanded. 

“Interference. May just be the shielding in here,” Stan replied, with a wave of his 
tablet toward the metal walls. 
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“Huh,” Leco replied. “Something’s off. The hold is trashed; some sort of gritty 
brown stuff everywhere. And the coffin, it’s on, seems like it’s running, but the con- 
trols are wedged.” 

NaN had had her final revenge on the coffin display. 

“Damn, is she. . . ?” Stan started. 

“No, no, the monitoring works, and her vitals look good,” said the woman. “We just 
can’t get to the menu, which means we can’t unlock the damn thing.” 

“We can worry about that later, once it’s on our ship and we’re out of here,” Leco said. 

“Sounds like our cue, babe,” NaN said to A(i)da. And then over the console speak- 
ers, she purred, “Oh, I’d worry about it now.” 

The three in the cabin spun to the console, and then looked down in perfect sync to- 
ward the coffin in the hold. NaN stifled a laugh; no need to let on about the camera. 

“Oh dear, I hope you didn’t already sign for the package; looks like your shipment’s 
short a few items.” 

The woman cursed, gave the bridge a quick survey, and pulled the bag slung over 
her back arormd, started rummaging through it. Leco stepped toward the console. 

“You can hear me, yeah?” he asked. 

“Alas, alack, I can,” NaN replied. “Is it time for the speech about Earth corpo-cul- 
tural imperialism, and how it’s time for Mars to break free and fly its own orbit? Be- 
cause, you know, since I last heard that one, I’ve learned a lot about orbital mechan- 
ics, and I’m not sure you’ve got your physics right.” 

Leco went a shade darker, and looked back at the woman. She’d pulled a gadget 
out of the bag, and was sweeping it around; thermal scarmer, most likely. She shook 
her head at Leco. He gestured toward the airlock; the woman nodded, and put her 
helmet back on. 

“NaN, I realize that this might all seem a bit abrupt . . .” 

“If you can call fourteen months gone ‘abrupt.’“ 

“You’d have wasted those fourteen months an3rway, with that Our Lady of Omis- 
sions nonsense. So you annoy a handful of corporations, generate a few insurance 
claims. Have any of your hacks ever brought a company down, toppled a govern- 
ment, eliminated just one of the assholes who dictate their own tastes and misguid- 
ed morals on the masses?” 

Split screen: the woman was working her way down the hold, long sweeps with the 
scanner. 

“It’s a zero-sum game, NaN. We have to sweep away the old to make room for the 
new. And there’s nowhere left to sweep the trash down on Earth, it’s . . .” 

NaN muted the audio. “He can keep this up for hours; good time for us to move.” 

“Affirmative, switching to wireless.” NaN unplugged and drifted, one eye on the 
hold camera, and on Leco’s fervent form. Two heart-pounding minutes later, they 
were resettled, and he was still going. She bumped the volume back up. 

“. . .just some fantasy figure for fat, sweaty hacker boys, but a real hero, one of the 
elite, one of the few that step into the gap and seize destiny.” 

“Little dreams,” NaN said. “Little dreams for little people. That guy there, Stan, is 
it? He one of your real heroes? Kind of . . . twitchy, isn’t he?” 

Stan actually looked hurt, poor thing, and she wasn’t done with him yet. 

“Grood thing you’re aiming low.” Leco tried to interrupt, but she upped the speaker 
volume. “You think you’re confronting people, but all you’re doing is discarding them, 
replacing them. Trivial. Lame. Changing people, now that’s hard. You can’t do that 
with speeches and slingshots, not at first, anyway. You have to start with doubt. My 
hacks, maybe all they create are a few sleepless nights, some anxious meetings, a few 
questions, but once you’ve got them doubting, and uncertain about what they know, 
then they’re yours.” 
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Pretty good, she thought, Leco was steaming, and the timing was on. The airlock 
swung open, and Ms. Angry came through, with a shake of her head at Leco. He gri- 
maced back, opened his mouth, and shut it again, eyebrows raised, with a look to- 
ward the window. 

“You’re outside, aren’t you? Think you’re a clever girl, huh? No way you’ve got a 
real EVA rig; you’re still in that beat up old emergency suit, I bet. How much air you 
got? All we have to do is wait here; another twenty minutes and you’ll be promising 
us anything we want to let you in.” 

“I’ve got extra air bottles, from the suits in the bridge cabinets. Check for yourself; 
I emptied out the rack. I can last out here about twelve hours, I reckon; tell me, how 
long before the official crew gets here? Can’t wait to hear you explain what exactly 
you’re doing on their ship.” 

Angry Woman and Stan exchanged glances, as Leco grabbed the edge of the con- 
sole and snarled, “So we come out there and drag you in. You’re in our space now, 
Earther; we were wearing suits when you were still in diapers.” 

“Yeah? No wonder you’re still crapping yourself You gave me fourteen months to 
learn what I didn’t know, and I’ve figured this ship inside and out. You want to play 
tag, little boy, you come on ahead.” 

Leco’s face filled the screen, purple and sweat-streaked; any second now he was go- 
ing to see the camera. 

“You stupid dirtpounding geek, we have sensors on our ship that could find you 
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thirty klicks out. You got two minutes to get your ass in here, then we’re coming for 
you, and that’ll be something else you’ll have to pay us back for the hard way. No one 
walks out on me twice.” 

NaN nodded to herself; she’d figured his reason, imder all the revolutionary blus- 
ter, would be personal, though she doubted he really understood that himself. She’d 
been thinking a lot about unconsidered motivations, lately, and where they could 
land a person. 

“Ooh, sensors, sounds pretty technical. Who’s gonna do that for you? Stan there? 
Hmm. You sure he knows how to work that thing?” 

And Stan, who’d been having a bad day, pulled up his tablet and tapped, fingers 
furious on the screen. 

There was a loud clunk. 

“Here’s a couple more things we learned about spaceships in the last fourteen 
months,” NaN said. “They pretty much fly themselves. They use cheap-ass off-the- 
shelf security. And their airlocks all have manual overrides.” 

Stan was still tapping, brows down. “The remote app is acting weird; it’s not ac- 
cepting the ship key. What’s it mean, ‘Not a Number’?” 

Angry Woman spat another curse, and dove for the window. “Those were the dock- 
ing latches,” she said. “Our ship . . .” 

Leco had found the camera. He leaned in and whispered a few personal promises 
to NaN; later, during the trial, his lawyers would try to have the transcript omitted, 
but would be overruled. 

NaN propped A(i)da in what seemed to be a pure titanium cup holder. Slick ship, 
this was, Mars-built, Guarana family logos, and Leco’s name in platinum on the air- 
lock door, just above the manual override handle; she’d used it as a target during the 
terrifying leap between ships. Solid design work in the bridge, though, if a bit gaudy; 
everjdhing clearly labelled and within reach. Once she had the access key, courtesy 
of Stan and his attempt to log in to the ship remotely via her own software, a huge 
central display lighted up, clear and concise, right down to the arrow icon labeled: 

[Initiate Nav Segment: “return course”] 

Engines thrummed below her, a read sense of up and down for the first time in a 
year and a half MarsCon E15 slid backward out of view. The display updated, col- 
ored tracks tracing graceful trajectories, and 

[Destination Phobos Station] 

“Sheesh, babe, we’ve got an hour to kill.” 

“Fifty-six minutes thirty-two seconds from course engage,” A(i)da said. “That 
should be sufficient time to complete our interrupted game of go.” 

“Nah, I’m going to quit while I’m ahead. For, like, the next ten years.” 

“Position analysis suggests that I will win by nine stones.” 

“You’re not accounting for sheer genius, babe. It’s a common mistake,” she added, 
with a glance at the display; MarsCon E15 was a shrinking dot. “Open a new project 
file: ‘Mars: At Which Our Lady’s Triumphant Arrival.’ A shower, first, and a pizza 
with everything, and I mean everything. And then a little video editing. I’m think- 
ing, before the press conference. Hmm, better start arranging that. Set us up a mes- 
sage to every tube channel and news site on Mars.” 

“Affirmative. Note it will take approximately sixty-three minutes to bounce the 
email through our usual anonymization route, including speed of light roundtrip to 
Earth. Unless you wish to trust the Guarana family proxies on Mars. We may still 
have a ‘NaN’ account there.” 

“Heck, no,” NaN said, and stretched her arms wide. “Route it direct. And sign it 
‘Anna Alvarez Martin, of Reno, Nevada.’ A(i)da my dear, we’re going public.” O 
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TRADE OF QUEENS 
By Charles Stress 
Tor, $24.99 (he) 

ISBN: 978-0-7653-5590-4 

T his is the sixth in Stress’s Mer- 
chants’ War series, and the conclud- 
ing volume of the story line begun in 
The Family Trade. The series has 
been described, half-seriously, as “Amber 
with economics,” noting its resemblance 
to Roger Zelazny’s long-running saga of 
dynastic backstabbing among members 
of a family that can move between alter- 
nate worlds, and the primacy of econom- 
ic elements in the problems addressed 
by Stress’s protagonists. 

Stress left the reader with a major 
cliffhanger at the end of the previous 
volume — I’m not going to spoil the fun 
(or agony, as some would see it) for any- 
one who hasn’t read it. Suffice it to say 
that, at the beginning of this volume. 
Stress keeps the suspense going for a 
good while longer before letting the shoe 
drop — which he does with all the fire- 
works at his disposal. Even so, this 
book’s about finishing up loose ends, al- 
though it looks for a while as if some of 
them are going to be pretty hard for him 
to tie together. 

Most of the action still centers on Miri- 
am Beckstein, the Boston-based techno- 
joumalist who discovered at the begin- 
ning of the series that she was part of 
the royal family in a medieval society in 
a parallel North America. Having sur- 
vived the attempts of various factions to 
either manipulate or eliminate her, she 
is now attempting to forge a life in an- 
other parallel world that has just imder- 
gone a revolution. But she’s jumped from 
one frying pan to another; other mem- 
bers of her extended family are already 
there, ready to cut deals with the new 
government. And Miriam’s friends may 


be well placed in the new regime, but 
they aren’t necessarily the ones with the 
lion’s share of power. 

In the Grunmarkt, the medieval soci- 
ety where Miriam’s family has ruled for 
so long, the power struggles have also 
reached crisis level. Thanks to a conser- 
vative faction that opposed any attempts 
to shake up the ruling hierarchy or in- 
troduce any hint of a meritocracy, a crip- 
pling civil war has killed off a significant 
number of the worldwalkers — those 
who, like Miriam, can travel between the 
parallel worlds. Some have fled with 
Miriam to New Britain, the revolution- 
ary world. Others have explored and 
found still other new worlds — all differ- 
ent, some possibly inhabitable. At least 
one world they’ve found is far more ad- 
vanced, technologically, than even twen- 
ty-first century America. But the imme- 
diate problem in the Grunmarkt is 
surviving the blowup Miriam and her 
friends can see on the horizon. 

Meanwhile, in our world, the existence 
of alternate worlds has come to the at- 
tention of the US government, which is 
eager to exploit their untapped mineral 
deposits and other natural resources. 
But the Gnmmarkt isn’t eager to be ex- 
ploited, and resents what it sees as 
American interference in its affairs. 
Worldwalkers can penetrate into places 
apparently safe, and their leaders don’t 
especially care who gets hurt. As a re- 
sult, things are about to go extremely 
wrong, and the danger level has gone off 
the charts for everyone who knows any- 
thing about the alternate worlds. Mike 
Fleming, a former DEA agent who 
learned Miriam’s secrets before falling 
out of favor with his bosses, is one of 
those trying to do damage control. And of 
course nobody believes him until it’s too 
late — at which point he’s more con- 
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cerned about staying alive than any- 
thing else. 

The forward momentum of the plot- 
lines is remarkable; Stress juggles 
three worlds, each in crisis, with a large 
cast of characters who all have urgent 
agendas. He also manages to dispense 
rough fictional justice to a couple of 
real-life personages who’ve played a 
role in earlier volumes — probably in a 
manner that’ll alienate readers of a cer- 
tain political bent — but he’s enough of a 
realist to know it won’t change things; 
their replacements are, if anything, 
even worse. He also throws around a 
few additional bombshells in the politi- 
cal plot developing in our world, with 
consequences that are likely to resonate 
widely in future narratives set in this 
fictional universe. 

By the end, the immediate plotlines 
have been put to rest — and there’s the 
promise of more to come, any time Stress 
wants to return to this, his most effective 
and complex piece of world-building. 

If you’ve been waiting for the end of 
the series to finish it, here you are. And 
if you haven’t started it, you can now do 
so without having to wait a yeair or more 
for the next installment. For my money, 
it’s one of the best reads in years. 

THE BETTER TO HOLD YOU 
By Alisa Sheckley 
Del Rey, $ 6.99 (mm) 

ISBN; 987-0-345-50587-3 

A paranormal romance by the daugh- 
ter of one of science fiction’s finest writ- 
ers, Robert Sheckley. And although no- 
body should come to this expecting the 
younger Sheckley to be a direct inheri- 
tor of her father’s inimitable approach 
to stor3delling, there are some off-the- 
wall touches and bits of straight-faced 
humor that the old man would surely 
have enjoyed. 

Sheckleys protagonist is Abra Barrow, 
a veterinarian living in New York and 
married to a travel writer. Hunter, whose 
recent journey to Romania to research a 
book on werewolves seems to have left 
him oddly changed. For one thing, his 


sexual appetite is much stronger than it 
used to be — and his idea of fun is a lot 
rougher. Scauier, there are hints that he’s 
seeing someone besides his wife. 

At the same time, weird things are 
also happening on the job. Abra’s boss is 
researching a gene that he believes is re- 
lated to lycanthropy. And just as the 
book begins, a shabby-looking fellow 
named Red comes in to rescue a wolf- 
like dog that has been found on the 
streets. The plot takes several unfortu- 
nate turns, and in an attempt to save a 
marriage that looks very much as if it’s 
falling apart, Abra agrees to move with 
Hunter to his family home, an isolated 
mansion in an upstate New York town 
called Northside. 

The move upstate brings them into a 
very different community from what 
they’ve known in the city. First of all, 
they’re in an isolated house, with a good 
drive to get into town — and when they 
get there, the population is consider- 
ably less, uh, urbane. In fact, the main 
locations we get to know are a redneck 
bar and an isolated trailer communi- 
ty — the latter, as it happens, the home 
of Red, the shabby stranger Abra met in 
the city. 

But the move has done nothing to 
solve the main problems. Abra has no 
chance of finding suitable work in the lo- 
cal community, so she’s at complete loose 
ends. Meanwhile, Himter seems to be go- 
ing off the deep end. And there are signs 
that some kind of wild animal is himting 
in their neighborhood. 

Sheckley plays the hints of lycan- 
thropy for all they’re worth, while doing 
a good job of keeping the romantic plot 
moving. There’s probably a good bit more 
explicit sex than is typical of genre fan- 
tasy or horror, and a good bit more intrp- 
spection on the part of the narrator. But 
the plot tension is well handled, and at 
least for this reader, the story develops 
in imcliched ways. Abra ends up with a 
choice between two men, both dangerous 
in their way, and while her final choice 
may not be a complete surprise, the reso- 
lution is satisfying. 
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As a bonus, there’s also a cast of 
wacked-out minor characters that would 
have been the joy of many a Robert 
Sheckley novel, and his daughter gives 
them a good workout. Abra’s woo-woo 
mother, a former movie star who lives in 
Pleasantville with a pack of 5dppy little 
dogs, is the prize, but her various assis- 
tants and boyfriends aren’t far behind. 
Likewise, Abra’s various colleagues at 
the veterinary lab where she works at the 
beginning of the book are freshly ob- 
served and well drawn — ^with just enough 
of a humorous edge. 

Sheckley has a definite flair for comic 
portraiture, the ability to pull surprises 
out of a relatively conventional genre 
plot, and a good eye for setting. Even if 
your usual reading fare is a good dis- 
tance from the paranormal subgenre, it’s 
worth taking a step across genre lines (a 
walk on the wild side, if you will) to get a 
look at this fresh new talent. You may just 
decide you hke the change of scenery and 
settle in for a while. 

SHAMBLING TOWARD 
HIROSHIMA 
By James Morrow 
Tachyon, $14.95 (tp) 

ISBN; 978-1-982391-84-1 

The ever-reliable Morrow combines 
horror film history and the Manhattan 
Project for a scathing satire that hits 
many targets despite checking in at 
novella length. 

The narrator is a veteran horror film 
actor, Syms Thorley, a Lon Chaney-like 
studio regular in the golden era of schlock 
monster movies. As we meet him, he is 
contemplating suicide after receiving a 
lifetime achievement award from a Bal- 
timore media convention for his role as 
the monster in a series of films starring 
the giamtTeptilian monster Gorgantis — 
clearly parallel to the Godzilla thrillers. 
The novella is presented as his suicide 
note. Just why he wants to end it all, at 
a point many might see as a triumph, 
emerges as the story unfolds. 

Morrow, characteristically, has a num- 
ber of satirical targets in his viewfinder. 

On Books 


One, the broadest, is the Hollywood stu- 
dio system, and all the pumped-up egos 
surrounding it — his narrator being a 
prime example. A secondary target is 
media fandom itself, which he gives the 
kind of affectionate roasting that only a 
fellow devotee can really manage. But 
the big game is the atomic bomb, and the 
entire military enterprise that went into 
its creation, deployment, and the later 
nuclear arms race that still hangs over 
the future of civilization in hot spots all 
across the globe. 

After setting the scene from his self- 
imposed isolation in a Baltimore hotel 
room, Thorley flashes back to the latter 
stages of World War II, when he was 
filming one of his monster epics. He is 
approached by two men who identify 
themselves as naval officers, and given a 
choice: work with them on a super-secret 
project, or get drafted. No fool, he accepts 
the job offer — ^not without a healthy dose 
of sarcastic commentary. 

Thorley goes for the job interview with 
the Knickerbocker Project, and passes 
the security check despite an impulse to 
play the wise guy to everyone around 
him. The job, it turns out, is to imperson- 
ate a gigantic reptile; the Navy has de- 
veloped a group of such mutated lizards, 
but unfortunately they can only be con- 
trolled if they’re kept sedated. It plans to 
use Thorley, in costume, smashing a 
model city, to threaten the Japanese in 
hopes of precipitating a surrender. (It is 
already clear that the cost of an invasion 
of the Japanese mainland will be more 
than America dares to pay.) And the Navy 
is in a hurry to complete its project; word 
has it that if the lizards don’t pan out, 
the Army has something of its own in 
the plans. Whatever the cost, the Navy 
doesn’t want to lose the race for the war- 
ending weapon. 

Morrow throws enough obstacles in 
Thorley’s way — a jealous rival actor, 
problems with the elaborate lizard cos- 
tume, special effects that become a little 
too special — to give the actor plenty to 
kvetch about, and to throw some sus- 
pense into the plot. There are enough 
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surprises in the latter stages of the plot 
that I won’t give them away except to 
note that almost nothing comes out as 
planned. Needless to say, the satiric 
points are driven home with Morrow’s 
characteristic glee and dark humor — 
and not a little poignancy in the final 
pages. 

I’ve long been an admirer of Morrow’s 
satiric edge and outrageous inventive- 
ness, and it’s clear that he’s kept his skill 
nicely honed over the years. Highly rec- 
ommended; and incidentally still anoth- 
er proof that some of the best work in 
the field is now being published by the 
smaller presses. 

FLESH AND FIRE 
By Laura Anne Gibnan 
Pocket, $26.00 (he) 

ISBN; 978-1-4391-0141-4 

A fantasy based on magical wine, set 
in a medieval-like world — and the start 
of a series, the Vineart Wars. 

Gilman chooses as her protagonist 
Jerzy, a slave boy working in a vineyard. 
Like all slaves in this world, he is of un- 
known origin — bought by his master 
from traveling slavers who make no at- 
tempt to keep records of where they 
picked up their wares. During the grape 
harvest, he reveals an unexpected 
awareness of the quality of the wine — 
and comes to the attention of Malech, a 
master vintner with life and death pow- 
er over his workers. 

At first, the book follows the familiar 
pattern of an apprentice wizard’s train- 
ing, a theme as old as fantasy. Jerzy 
learns the basics of his master’s trade, 
with side lessons in combat, civilized 
manners, and other matters that were be- 
yond what was expected of a field slave. 
Gilman throws in the added fun of a com- 
pletely fresh body of esoteric knowledge, 
the ancient and highly evolved technolo- 
gy of wine-making. This, along with a 
novel religion imderlying the magic, gives 
the book an energy that many more 
generic medieval societies don’t ever 
achieve. 

The plot picks up momentum with the 


arrival of a threat from unknown re- 
gions — a series of attacks on vinearts 
and their allies. We get glimpses of the 
threat in a prefatory chapter, and in 
brief jumps away from Jerzy’s training 
to the island kingdom of Atakus, where 
an unexpected murder throws the suc- 
cession to the throne into chaos — and 
forces drastic political choices that threat- 
en all the island’s trading partners. 

The trouble grows with the disappear- 
ance of ships at sea and strange grubs and 
rots attacl^g the grapes in widely sepa- 
rated vineyards. But it is the arrival of 
sea monsters pre3dng on coastal villages 
that convinces Vineart Malech that some- 
thing vmprecedented is afoot — requiring 
a response that breaks with precedent. 
Jerzy, for his part, gets an up-close en- 
counter with one of the monsters — and 
we get a hint that his powers (especially 
in the unorthodox way he puts them to 
work) may be greater than one would ex- 
pect from an apprentice of less than a 
year’s experience. 

Malech sends Jerzy to the city of 
Alleppan to study with another wine- 
maker, Giordan — a radical departure 
from tradition, which requires each win- 
eart to remain on his own land, train his 
own apprentices, and keep his knowl- 
edge close. The idea is to keep any one 
wizard from becoming too powerful. 
While he is there, Malech wants Jerzy to 
keep his eyes open for anything that 
may give a hint to the source of the prob- 
lems sweeping their world. 

After an uncomfortable sea voyage, 
Jerz^s first experience of the city, at the 
palace of the all-powerful mayor, is dis- 
orienting. He has no idea how to deal 
with the most ordinary daily maneuver- 
ings of a court, and he finds his new 
mentor’s ways confusing in their differ- 
ences from the life he is used to. For one 
thing, Vineart Giordan’s vines are on 
property owned by the mayor, and he 
works them with hired labor, not slaves. 
And because the custom is for new vin- 
earts to be recruited from the master’s 
slaves, Giordan has never had an ap- 
prentice. 
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Jerzy also has problems figuring out 
how to do the spying that Malech expects 
of him; completely guileless, he is over his 
head in the complex society of a large city. 
But he quickly finds an ally — and a fnend 
— in an apprentice trader, Ao, who tries to 
teach him subtlety and subterfuge. Even- 
tually, of course, things go sour — ^the poht- 
ical situation is worse than anyone has 
guessed. But the book ends with Jerzy 
on the way to another stage in his ap- 
prenticeship — and deeper understand- 
ing of the crisis overtaking his world. 
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This one’s a bit of a departure for 
Gilman, whose previous original work 
has been stylish urban fantasy with a 
strong romantic flavor. Here, while 
there are hints that Jerzy may eventu- 
ally hook up with one of the woman 
characters, any sexual tension is defi- 
nitely kept under wraps. The new series 
is definitely a step up in ambition, and 
has a good chance to appeal to a larger 
audience than the “Retrievers” books 
that have been her most notable work 
so far. O 
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23- 27— Origins. For info, write: 280 N. High #230, Columbus OH 43215. Or phone: (614) 255-4500 (10 am to 10 pm, not adlect). 

(Web) originsgamefair.com. (E-mail) info©originsgamefair.com. Con will be held in: Columbus OH (if city omitted, same as in address) at 
the Convention Center.No guests announced. The year’s biggest gaming con; much fantasy gaming. 

24- 27— MidWestCon. (513) 922-3234. cfg.org. Doubletree, Sharonville (Cincinnati) OH. The original low-key relax-a-con. 

24- 27— PortCon. portconmaine.com. Wyndham Airport Hotel, Portland ME. Anime and gaming. 

25- 27— ApolloCon. apollocon.org. Houston TX. Artist Keith Thompson, fan Pat Virzi. SF, fantasy and horror. 

25-27— Hall of Fame Weekend, locusmag.com. SF Hall of Fame, Seattle WA. Connie Willis, Gregory Frost. Locus awards. 

25-27— ConTerpoint. conterpoint.org. Chase Suite Hotel, Rockville MD (near DC). Ed & MEW. SF/fantasy folksinging. 

25-27— Deadly Ink. deadlyink.com. Parsippany NJ. Gillian Roberts, C. Solimini. “Where Writing is Murder.” Mysteries. 
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1-4— WesterCon. westercon63.org. Hilton, Pasadena CA. Rudy Rucker, John Berry, Marc Schirmeister. West's annual con. 

1- 4 — Convergence. (651) 647-3487. convergence-con.org. Sheraton, Bloomington (Minneapolis) MN. SF and fantasy. 
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8-11— ReaderCon, Box 65, Watertown MA 02471. readercon.org. Marriott, Burlington (Boston) MA. N. Hopkinson, C. Stross. 

8- 11— GateCon. (+44 870) 811-2084. gatecon.com. Sheraton Wall Centre, Vancouver BC. StarGate. 

9- 11— Shore Leave, Box 6809,Towson MD 21285. (410) 496-4456. shore-leave.com. Marriott, Hunt Valiey MD. K. Sorbo. 
9-11— G-Fest, 530 Willow Cres., Steinbach MB R5G OKI. (630) 551-0394. g-fan.com. Rosemont IL. Godzilla/Japanese SF. 
9-11— ConnectiCon, 705 N. Mountain Rd., Box B-11, #B115, Newington CT 061 1 1 . connecticon.org. Hartford CT. Comics. 

15- 18— Infinitus. infinitus2010.org. Loew's Royal Pacific, Portofino Bay and Hard Rock Hotels, Orlando FL. Harry Potter. 

16- 18— MythCon. mythsoc.org. Southern Methodist Univ., Houston TX. High fantasy (Tolkien, Lewis, Williams, etc.). 

17- AniMiniTime. animinitime.org. Delta Beausejour, Moncton NB. An anime and gaming mini-con in a maritime province. 
17-18— TFCon. tfcon.ca. Doubletree International Plaza, Toronto ON. For fans of the Transformers toys, movies, etc. 

23-25— WinkieCon. ozclub.org. Asilomar CA. Inf I. Wizard of Oz Club celebrates centennial of The Emerald City of Oz”. 
30-Aug. 1— PulpFest, do 1272 Cheatham Way, Bellbrook OH 45305. pulpfest.com. Columbus OH. Pulp magazines. 


AUGUST 2010 


5-8— Reconstruction, Box 31706, Raleigh NC 27612. reconstructionsf.org. The North American SF Convention. $1 10. 
5-8— GenCon, 120 Lakeside Ave. #100, Seattle WA 98122. (206) 957-3976. gencon.com. Indianapolis IN. Big gaming con. 
7-8— Japan National Con. tokon10.net. Hunabori (Tokyo) Japan. SF and fantasy; much anime and manga. 

13-15— Philip K. Dick Festival, philipkdickfestival.com. pink-beam@hotmail.com. ‘In the foothills of the Rockies.” 
20-22— PiCon, Box 400, Sunderland MA 01375. pi-con.org. Enfield CT (Springfield/Hartford). Sawyer, Balder, H. Carey. 
27-29— Context, do FANACO, Box 163391, Columbus OH 43216. contextsf.org. Buckell, Massie. Written SF and fantasy. 
27-29— BuboniCon, Box 37257, Albuquerque NM 87176. (505) 266-8905. bubonicon.com. Peter David. SF and fantasy. 
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2-6— Aussiecon 4, GPO Box 1212, Melbourne VIC 3001, Australia, aussiecon4.org.au. World SF Convention. LIS$225. 
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17-21— Renovation, Box 13278, Portland OR 97213. rcfi.org. Reno NV. Asher, Brown, Powers, Vallejo. WorldCon. $160. 
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